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NOTICE, 
Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
ists will be sent, pre-patd, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars. 
During nearly eight years these pictures have appeared 
in this paper, and their excellence has been universally 
commented upon. We have recetved numerous orders for 
electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 
the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Marchesi. 
Adelina Patti, Lucca, Henry Mason, 
Sembrich, Ivan E. Morawski, P. S. Gilmore, 
Christine Nilsson, Clara Morris, Neupert, 
Scalchi, Mary Anderson, Hubert de Blaack, 
Trebelli. Sara Jewett, Dr. Louis Maas, 
Marie Roze, Rose Coghlan, Max Bruch, 


Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., 
Kate Claxton, 

Maude Granger, 

Fanny Davenport, 
anauschek, 


L. G. Gottschalk, 
Antoine de Kontski, 
S. B. Mills, 

E. M. Bowman, 
Otto Bendix, 


Anna de Bellocca, 
Etelka Gerster, 
Nordica, 

Se hine Yorke 
milie Ambre, 


Emma Thursby, mevieve Ward, W. H. Sherwood 
Teresa Carrefio, May Fielding, Stagno 

Kellogg, Clara L.—2, Ellen Montejo, Pe McCullough, 
Minnie Hauk, Lilian Olcott, vini, 

Materna, Louise Gage Courtney, — T. Raymond, 
Albani, Richard Wagner, er Wallack, 
Annie Louise Cary, Theodore Thomas, McKee Rankin, 
Emily Winant, Dr. Damrosch, Boucicault, 

Lena Little, Campanini Osmund Tearle, 
Murio-Celli. Gu nini. Lawrence Barrett, 
Chatterton-Bobrer, Constantin Sternberg. ossi, 

Mme, Fernandez, Dengremont, Stuart Robson, 
Lotta, Galassi, ames Lewis, 
Minnie Palmer, Hans Balatka dwin Booth, 
Donaldi, Arbuckle, Max Treuman, 
Marie Louise Dotti, Liberati, C. A. Cappa, 
Geistinger, Ferranti, mage 0, 
Fursch-Madi.—s. Anton Rubinstein. Mrs. Helen Ames, 
Catherine Lewis, Del Puente, Marie Litta, 

Zélie de Lussan, osefly, Emil Scaria, 
mache Roosevelt, me. Julia Rive-King, Hermann Winkelmann, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Hope Glenn, Donizetti, 

Titus d’Ernesti, Louis Blumenberg, William W. Gilchrist. 
Mr.& Mrs.Geo, Hensche!,Frank Vander Stucken. Ferranti, 

Charles M. Schmitz, Frederic Grant Gleason naan Brahms, 
Friedrich von Flotow, Ferdinand von Hiller, eyerbeer, 


Franz Lachner, Robert Volkmann, Moritz Moszkowski, 


Heinrich Marschner, ag Rietz, Anna Louise Tanner, ‘ 
Frederick Lax, ax Heinrich, Filoteo Greco, 
Nestore Calvano, E. A. Lefebre, Wilhelm Junck, 


William Courtney, Ovide Musin, Fannie Hirsch, , 


fenst Staudigl, Anton Udvardi, Michael Banner, 

ulu Veling, Alcuin Bium, Dr, S. N. Penfield, F 
Mrs. Mianie Richards, oseph Koegel, F, W. Riesberg, i 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, Dr. José Godoy, Emmons Hamlin, 

Calixa Lavallee, Carlyle Petersilea, Otto Sutro, s 
Clarence Eddy, Carl Retter, Carl Faelten, i 
Franz Abt, George Gemiinder, Belle Cole, 

Fannie Bloomfield, Emil Liebling, Carl Millécker, 

&. E. Jacobsohn, Van Zandt Lowell Mason, < 
C. Mortimer Wiske. W. Edward Heimendahl, Bizet, I 
I O. Von Prochazka, Mme. Clemelli, ohn A. Broekhoven, 

tdvard Grieg, Albert M. Bagby, . She 8 
Eugene D. Albert. W. Waugh Lauder, Ponchielli, 2 
Lili Lehmana, Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder. Edith Edwards, 

William Candidus, Mendelssohn, Carrie Hua-King. 


Pauline L’ Allemand, 


Hans von Billow, 
Verdi 


Clara Schumann. 


Franz Kneisel, 
Leandro Campanari, 


Franz Rummel, Joachim Hummel Monument, 
Blanche Stone Barton, Samuel $. Sanford, Hector Berlioz Monument 
Amy Sherwin. Franz Liszt, aydn Monument. 


— Svendsen, 
nton Dvorak, 
Saint-Saens. 
Pablo de Sarasate. 


Christine Dossert, 
Dora Henninges. 
A. A, Stanley, 

Ernst Catenhusen, 


Thomas Ryan, 
Achille Errani, 
King Ludwig I |, 
©. Jos. Brambach, 


greatly agitated. They sent for me at once, and I found her mother 
weeping and Nettie trying her best, with the other ladies, to console her. 
Since last spring she has worn her hair done up, and was proud of it, but 
her friends here induced her to let it down so that she might look as she 
did before she went to Europe. She wore it flowing all last winter while | 
playing in Germany and England. 
of pride to both herself and her mother, and always has been, and hence 
you can readily appreciate that it is very mortifying to us to hear that any- | 


can be relied upon, as I have not had the pleasure of your personal ac- 


& Co., 56 and 58 Lafayette-pl., &c., &c., indeed any medical man of equal 
or proximate standing in New York. I feel exceedingly mortified that such 
an intima‘ion should be made concerning Nettie, who I know is entirely 
innocent. 


cerning the statements contained in his letter. 
entirely willing to admit that his daughter’s hair was 


always close to her and that he found her hair cut when 
he got home. 
his testimony as worthy of credence without calling 











H 
W Stanton and Adolph Neuendorff, the latter re- 
presenting Director Scheerenberg of the Victoria 
Theatre, Berlin, are still pending, with every likelihood 


formances of Wagner opera in Berlin by the Metropoli- 
tan Opera-House troupe being carried into effect, we 
learn that still another gentleman has also profited by sug- 
gestions made in these columns. It is asserted on good 
authority that Theodore Thomas intends to take his 


‘mer and that concerts are to be given in London, Ham- 
burg, Berlin, Frankfort, Munich and possibly Vienna. 
The orchestra are said to have agreed to such a reduc- 
tion of remuneration as will correspond with the differ- 
ence of prices of admission in this country and in 
Europe, and all are said to be eager to participate in the 
trip, which would cover the Thomas orchestra with 
European glory and fill the management's pockets with 
money. 


HE great and exceptional musical gifts with which 
the ten-year-old lad, Josef Hofmann, is endowed 
make it a sacred duty to those controlling the child’s 
future to see that these gifts attain their fullest develop- 
ment and that a great genius may be given to the 
world equipped with all that the handiwork of the craft 
requires in these modern days of advanced technic. It 
is to be hoped therefore that the parents of Hofmann will 
not be guided only by the desire of making money out 
of the little prodigy, but that they will use the sum of 
$25,000 resulting from this present American tour to 
give their son that thorough musical education which 
this money enables them to let him enjoy without care 
forthe future. We understand that Eugene d’Albert, 
undoubtedly the greatest and most promising of 
Europe’s younger pianist-composers, has offered to take 
the boy to his home and give him lessons, as was Liszt’s 
generous habit, free of charge. An opportunity like 
this ought not to be lost and we know of no one at 
present teaching in Europe, with the possible exception 
of Anton Rubinstein, who would be better fitted to 
superintend Josef Hofmann’s road to everlasting fame 
than Eugene d’Albert, the pianist and composer. 








MISS CARPENTER'S HAIR. 
HE following letter has been received at this office: 


T 


Editors Musical Courier : 

A copy of Tue Musicat Courier for November 23 was handed me this 
morning, and my attention was attracted to your editorial comments on 
the cutting of my daughter's hair—Miss Nettie Carpenter. I am sorry that 
you should have labored under the evident mistake—that is, so evident to 
me. The article quoted is wrong with reference to Miss Netiie being 
accompsnied by her mother. I accompanied her, and we went over to 
Stern's, on Twenty-third-st., to buy some fur for a collar and cuffs, and 
she was by my side all the time or immediately in front, or close by as two 
persons ever could be on such an occasion. I know that her hair was 
intact when she left the house, 116 East Twenty-fifth-st., for I aided her in 
putting on a jacket when she came across the street to me and lifted her 
hair out from under the collar. It was then intact. In the store she tried 
on two or three jackets, and each time it was necessary to lift her hair from 
under the collar. I stood by her side all this time. This was the last busi- 
ness we did in the store, and then we walked downstairs, she carrying the 
parcel, passed out and returned home across the Madison Square Park, as 
we went. I left her at the door at 116 East Twenty-fifth-st., gave her the 
umbrella, and when she entered the parlor, where some ladies and her 
mother were awaiting her return, she removed her hat and found that her 
hair had been cut. Her mother was overcome with grief and Nettie was 


New York, November 26, 1887. 


ILE the negotiations between Mr. Edmund C. 


of THE MusIcAL CouRIER’S suggestion as to the per- | 


entire orchestra on a European concert trip next sum- | 


benefits by the statements. We need only appeal to the 
| doctrine of probabilities, which is seriously disturbing 
| to the view which Dr. Carpenter would have us take of 
the case, and to the conduct of Miss Carpenter and her 
managers in doing all in their power to give the facts to 
the press. Will the doctor tell us why the newspapers 
were informed of “the outrage,” if the purpose was not 
to gain a free advertisement? Why were the inter- 
views so freely granted at No. 112 East Twenty-fifth-st, ? 
We know that the newspapers were informed and how 
and by whom, and we have heard amusing reports of 
the interviews. 

Now as to the probabilities in the case. Dr. Carpenter 
says nothing about the singular fact that Miss Carpenter 
seems to be the only artist in the world who is pursued 
by so singular a fatality. Why should miscreants in 
all parts of the world be after Miss Carpenter's hair ? 
Why, desiring it, or aiming to mutilate it, should they 
take the precaution to cut it uader her hat, so 
that the fact that it was severed was not known until 
the hat was removed? Does the doctor think this a 
plausible story? Does he want us to accept it as it 
stands or will he amend it? We are sufficiently enlight- 
ened by the science of the nineteenth century to believe 
that lightning may strike twice in the same place, but 
we must be permitted to doubt the sequence of coinci- 
dences relating to Miss Carpenter’s back hair. The 
story resembles too closely that which Miss Carpenter 
related in January, 1886 (January 25, we _ believe), 
in the dining-room of a hotel in Dumfries, Scotland, 
after a charity concert in which she appeared. 

We do not care about wasting space in the case. Even 
if Miss Carpenter's hair was cut as she and her managers 
say, it was neither modest nor dignified to invite the at- 
tention of the newspaper press to the fact. She should 
have had more respect for her position in art. 





THE WAGNER SOCIETY. 

E are in frequent receipt of letters asking questions 
about the condition of the Wagner Society re- 
cently organized in this city. We had hoped before now 
to be able to sav that the embarrassments which the so- 
ciety ran against in the beginning of its career had been 
successfully overcome, and the useful and prosperous 
course which the friends of the institution saw before it 
when they were formulating its plans had been entered 
on hopefully though tardily. Unfortunately we have 
no such tidings. The difficulties which the society en- 
countered were created by the officiousness and selfish 
ambition of some youthful members, who, to serve per- 
sonal ends, cleverly captured the first annual meeting 
an | managed to elect themselves and others to offices 
which they for various reasons are not entitled to hold. 
The scheme wascleverly worked and succeeded because 
those who had called the society into being without the 
purpose of personal advancement were unsuspicious 
themselves and only anxious that each member shouid 
use his individual judgment in the choice of officers. 
The success of the schemers brought with it this singu- 
lar state of affairs: A society organized primarily for 
the encouragement of the musical art elected nine 
officers of whom only one was a professional musician 
and he, Mr. Seidl, finding on nis return to New York from 
Germany how a project which he had much at heart 
had been distorted by the folly of some of his young 
admirers, was obliged in deference to his self-re- 





Her hair has been an excusable source 


one should entertain the idea that the hair was cut for advertising purposes 


I sincerely hope that if you have daughters they will never have the mts- 
fortune to have their hair mutilated in that way, and, more than all, that | 


| the blunder they had made. 


hy will not have the additional misfortune of being virtually accused in a 
yublic manner of something of which they are entirely innocent. The 
ntimation which you make, that the hair was cut for advertising purposes, 
$s utterly without foundation, and I hope you will be charitable enough to 
nquire of the following gentlemen as to whether or not what I have to say 


juaintance : Dr. Fordyce Barker, 24 East Thirtv-eighth-st.; Dr. Alfred L. 
.oomis, 19 West Thirty-fourth-st.; Dr. D. B. St. John Roosa, 20 East 


Thirtieth-st.; Dr. C. R. Agnew, 266 Madison-ave.; Dr. George F. Shrady, | 


47 Lexington-ave.; Frank P. Foster, 16 East Thirty-first-st.; Wm. Wood 


Very truly yours, Westey M. CARPENTER. 


We have no serious quarrel with Dr. Carpenter con- 
We are 


ntact when he started out with her to go a-shopping, 
hat it was intact when they left Stern’s, that he was 


We cheerfully admit all this and accept 


he witnesses he suggests to prove his good reputation 





Henry Schradieck, Heinrich Hofmann. ~— oe we i 
John F. Luther, Charies Frade. ans Richter, 

John F. Rhodes, Emil Sauer. Therese Herbert-Foerster, | t 
Wilhelm Gericke, esse Bartlett Davis. Bertha P. " 

Frank Taft, ory HBurmeister-Petersen. Carlos Sobrino, 

C. M. Ven Weber, Willis Nowell, George M. Nowell, 

Edward Fisher. August Hyllested Wiiliam Mason, 

Kate Rolla Gustav Hinrichs. Pasdeloup. 

Charies Rehm Xaver Scharwenka. Anna Lankow. 

Harold Randolph Heinrch Boetel. Maud" Powell. t 
Minnie V. Vanderveer, W. E, Haslam, Max Alvary. 


Carl E. Martin, 


Adele Aus der Ohe. 





for truth and veracity. But we fail to see how his case 








| Philadelphia. 


spect to resign. Along with Mr. Seidl’s letter a 
similar one was received from A. J. Drexel, of 
Next Mr. Krehbiel, who had been 
more closely connected with the projected society 
than anybody else, sent in his resignation, after 
vainly attempting to persuade the young men to rectify 
On this resignation no 
action has been taken. Mr. Franz Korbay and Mr. 
Ferdinand von Inten were elected to fill the vacancies 
caused by the resignations of Mr. Seidl and Mr. Drexel ; 
the former accepted, the latter declined. Now we un- 
derstand that Mr. St. Gaudens, the sculptor, whom the 
young men brought forward with a great flourish of 
trumpets for the vice-presidency, was never consulted 
in the matter and promptly sent a letter of resignation, 
although this fact has not yet been brought officially to 
the knowledge of the board of managers. 

Mr. Krehbiel, in response to an inquiry from us, writes 
that his purpose in resigning was to leave him “free to 
work for the success of the society in a non-official posi- 
tion, unembarrassed by the acts of an administration 
which in the manner of its election and partly in its per- 
sonnel discredits the attitude which I have taken, pub- 
licly and privately, with relation to the aims of the 
Wagner Society and the best means by which to attain 
them.” 


The case is a deplorable one. We do not believe that 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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a evenbenl association was ever sraned in New York with 
more laudable purposes and finer prospects of their 


realization than the Wagner Society. It is very much 
to be hoped that some means may yet be found to 
quicken the flagging interest of the musicians whose 
representative was put in the background by the ambi- 
tious young men who were so anxious to take charge of 
the management of the society that they solicited votes 
for themselves. 





Mr. Schlesinger’s Song Album. 
E have before us a set of twenty-five songs by 
Sebastian B. Schlesinger (published by Arthur Schmidt 
& Co., of Boston), and we candidly confess that they have greatly 
surprised and delighted us. They are full of beauty and are yet 
entirely original, a most unusual combination of merits. 

Mr. Schlesinger is indebted for his words to Mrs. Hemans, 
T. B. Aldrich, Matthew Arnold, G. H. Calvert, Heine, Moore, 
Tennyson, Celia Thaxter and others, and he sweeps the scale of 
human emotions from one extreme to the other, although we are 
of the opinion that he excels in portraying—in veritable tone- 
pictures—those finer shades of feeling which defy the most skill- 
ful artificer in words. 

For instance, his setting of T. B. Aldrich’s poem, “ Up to 
Her Chamber Window,” is the daintiest thing that we have heard 
in many a day ; it has but two pages, but it is a gem. The accom- 
paniment is made on the Schumann plan, /. ¢., the piano and 
voice form a duo in which the two parts are inextricably blended, 
so that one never knows where the theme really is ; it is fascinat- 
ing and in every way delightful. 

Another exquisite song is Tom Moore's well-known ‘‘ When 
Twilight's Dews are Falling.” The words have an old-fashioned 
flavor, and we in these later days affect to have outgrown that 
kind of thing ; but this song is so full of charm, and Mr. Schles- 
inger has so deftly interwoven the quiet melody with a rippling, 
flowing accompaniment, that one is thoroughly permeated with 
the author's inspiration. 

No. 8, ‘‘ To-Night there is Music and Dancing,” is a very grace- 
ful and easy swinging song in valse tempo. It begins in A flat 
major and ends in G sharp minor. It is the most eerie and weird 
of inspirations, and there is a curiously pathetic strain running 
through the whole. Possibly the author intended nothing of the 
sort, and still more possibly—for Mr. Schlesinger is not in any 
sense a music maker—the inspiration outran its possessor. The 
words of the above song are by Heine and the translation is by 
Charles G. Leland. 

It should be mentioned just here that in several instances the 
stanzas used by Mr. Schlesinger are translated from German into 
English and vice versa by Mrs. Helen D. Tretbar, and she has 
done the work very creditably and satisfactorily. 

No, 2 is a very pretty slumber song, with violin obligato, and 
the melody is exceedingly pretty when one considers that such a 
song must of necessity be confined to a restricted range of notes; 
in such a case as this melodic power and invention are of im- 
portance. 

To some quaint words of Mrs. Hemans Mr. Schlesinger has 
written a very beautiful ,‘ Rio Verde Song ;” this is in E major,and, 
artistically speaking. is a beautiful composition. Another lovely 
song is called ‘* Longing,” and in this the melody is unreservedly 
given to the piano, while the voice has merely an obligato part— 
in fact, speaking in an artistic sense, we consider ‘* Long- 
ing the best of the series; but all of them are excellent, and 
there is not an unworthy or purposeless note in the ninety-three 
pages of this little volume. 

We must mention one more. A dainty, little three-page affair 
is ‘*‘ Softer, Sweeter is My Slumber,” and we strongly suspect 
that Mr. Schlesinger is the author of both words and music. 
Both are very attractive and the key—F major—seems to be a 
favorite one with Mr. Schlesinger, for he uses it in six of the 
twenty-five numbers. 

The volume closes with a ‘‘Summer’s Madrigal,” the words 
being by Celia Thaxter. Except the ‘‘ Slumber Song.” this is 
the longest in the collection, and is much more pretentious than 
any of the others. To our mind it lacks both spontaneity and 
originality, and it is hardly up to the author’s standard of excel- 
lence. 

Mr. Schlesinger has the gift of melody—a most uncommon 
possession—and his themes flow as easily and readily as if no 
effort were involved in giving them birth. Some of the harmonic 
progressions are a little forced, and we could sometimes wish that 
a graceful modulation had been substituted for a somewhat un- 
graceful transition, but the inherent beauty of the songs is such 
that one is willing to overlook a great deal. 

In fine, there is absolute genius in these songs, and it is not too 
much to say that many of them are worthy of Schumann, and no 
higher encomium presents itself to our mind. All true music-lov- 
ers will enjoy them keenly and intensely ; as for the others (that 
enormous and quite contented majority), well, they are always 
losing a great deal and this is one more loss and a very consider- 

able one. 

The edition is a very neat one, with excellent engravings and 
good paper. It is doubtiess some comfort for Mr. Schlesinger 
to see his brain-children so well clad, but he scarcely needs to be 
told that his songs are far and away too good to be readily sala- 
ble ; to sing and play them properly requires too high an order 
of intelligence on the part of the performers. It is, however, 


one of the chief aims and purposes of a good musical paper to 


forming high-class musical productions to such works, and there- 
fore we take the greatest pleasure in recommending to our readers 
the Schlesinger Song Album. Furthermore, we cannot desist on 
this occasion from paying a well-deserved tribute to Mr. Schles- 
inger for his unselfish efforts to do good in the proper direction 
for the development of the best standard of musical taste, espe- 
cially when we take into consideration the fact that his accom- 
plishments in other fields offer him inducements which would be 
far more abundant in pecuniary results. 

The work which we have reviewed above will not close Mr. 
Schlesinger’s activity as a musical composer, for we are promised 
a second volume of songs, over half of which have already been 
composed and will soon be in the hands of the publishers. 

The present work is of so high a standard that it deserves to 
share in the encomiums bestowed on Mr. Schlesinger’s former 
vocal compositions by men like Robert Franz and the best 
European and American musical critics. 

We know of no more suitable or more acceptable a Christmas 
present toa singer of ability and true musical conception than 
Mr. Schlesinger’s Song Album. 





Josef Hofmann’s Concerts. 
sf ONDERFUL,” “ marvelous,” “a second 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Chopin,” “a genuine 
genius,” ‘‘a musical phenomenon,” and like expressions of the 


highest enthusiasm and true and most agreeable surprise were 
heard at the Metropolitan Opera-House last week, Tuesday night, 
when an audience of large size and thoroughly representative in 
character heard, for the first time, the little ten-year-old boy pianist, 
Josef Hofmann. Let us say right here that the vox populi for once 
was right. Josef Hofmann is what Anton Rubinstein, and with 
him the greatest European musical critics, has pronounced him, 
a real genius and one who, if he be not spoiled, as so many other 
wonder children have been before him, wi!l make the entire civil- 
ized world ring with the glory of his name. For the critic, how- 
ever, there is nothing to do but to praise and to decide upon the 
pleasant task whether he shall wonder more at the display of 
finished finger technic in one so young, or at his beautiful innate 
musical conception, his pure and as yet unaffected style of de- 
livery and phrasing, or his exquisite, soft, velvety, musical and 
withal comparatively powerful touch, or yet, again, the boy’s 
marvelously developed gift for improvisation. A/asé as we are 
in the matter of piano playing we cannot but confess that we were 
deeply moved by the little boy’s playing of the slow movement of 
the first Beethoven concerto, which was given with true feeling 
and poetry of conception and a variety and gradation of touch and 
tone ranging from forte down to the finest pianissimo shading. 
At its conclusion, and again after the last movement, we observed 
an artist of the first rank, Teresa Carrefio, wipe away tears of 
emotion whenever she could spare her hands for a second from 
the task of most frantically and enthusiastically applauding. 
Carrefio, however, was behaving in no way differently from a 
good many other ladies in the audience, and as for the male por- 
tion, they certainly, if not so lachrymose, were not less enthusiastic. 
Neuendorff, the conductor, who looked like a giant when he 
brought his little charge to the piano, and the musicians in the 
orchestra applauded more loudly and heartily than anybody 
else. Thus it was that the genius of the boy took everybody a 
willing prisoner. 

Hofmann’s astounding technic was best displayed in the 
Moscheles cadenza in the first movement of the Beethoven con- 
certo and in the Weber-Liszt polacca, as well as in some of the 
quaint and old-fashioned but interesting A minor variations by 
Rameau and in Chopin's posthumous E minor waltz, which was, 
however, taken at a somewhat too fast tempo. His creative 
genius was evinced in a pretty little lullaby in B major anda 
charming waltz in A flat of his own, after which he gave some 
improvisations on a theme by Gurickx, the Belgian pianist, who 
happened to be present at the début, as in fact was nearly the 
entire musical profession of the city. Gurickx’s theme in C minor 
was of the ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde” denomination, and was too 
long for the boy to successfully carry through, but, after giving a 
neat response to the original theme, he used the first two bars of 
the latter with cleverness, recurring to it several times in the course 
of a perambulation over the keys of several minutes’ duration 
and giving it in different minor keys and once in a major key, 
without, however, changing it otherwise. Hofmann has not 
yet received harmony lessons nor does he know anything of 
counterpoint. His compositions and extempore playing are 
therefore the result of genius. What they will be when the boy 
grows up and gets proficient in the science of the art nobody can 
foretell, but we confidently predict that they will astonish the 
world. 

Personally Hofmann is an amiable, polite and quite dignified 
little fellow, welland compactly built, witha good, oblong-shaped 
head and calm, trusting dark eyes. His hands, which stretch 
an octave very easily, are rather large for a boy of his age, and 
their muscular development shows remarkable strength. Other- 
wise he has hardly any characteristics that would distinguish him 
from a dozen other boys that might fall under the eye of a casual 
observer. 

He comes by his talent quite naturally, for his father, Casi- 
mir Hofmann, who so far has been the boy's only teacher, is a 
good musician and pianist, and up to last year was conductor at 
the Cracow (Poland) Opera-House, where his mother, a quiet and 
charming lady of about thirty, was prima donna. Young Hof- 
mann’s musical gifts, therefore, are an inheritance from both 





call the attention of all those capable of appreciating and of per- 


sides, and in their positiveness are quite as astounding as the en- 








tire absence of all musical talent is in Siegfried Wagner, the son 
of Richard Wagner and Cosima Wagner, née Liszt. 

At thé first concert little Josef appeared only in conjunction 
with an excellent orchestra of 100 performers under the conduc- 
torship of Adolf Neuendorff, which, besides supplying the or- 
chestral accompaniments to the Beethoven concerto and the 
Weber-Liszt polacca, gave a fairly brilliant but not very precise 
performance of Berlioz’s ‘‘ Carnaval Romaine” overture, Saint- 
Saéns’s symphonic poem, ‘‘ Phaeton,” and Mendelssoha’s “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” overture. 

At the second concert on Thursday afternoon, which also was 
well attended and at which the same enthusiastic scenes as here- 
tofore described were enacted, the management offered as addi- 
tional attractions the performances of some of the artists origi- 
nally engaged to support Mrs. Gerster in her now abandoned con- 


cert tour. The program was as follows : 
aay a I a ee oe eee .. Weber 
Orchestra. 
Concerto fer Piano and Orchestra in C minor (No, 3).... ...... Beetheven 
Josef Hofmann. 
Ee, Cees Tee cased cdicatico thine + 4eiavande<e Wagner 
rs, Hastreiter. 
Vidtia Beleg ™ Conmmmnntiiels ? oii... 8k ii in cided cncvcce! cdedsoed’ Saint-Saéns 
Miss Carpenter. 
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c, “ Le Bananier’’ (negro song). . Gottschalk 
d@, Improvisation on a‘theme given by any lady or gentleman in the audience. 


Josef Hofmann. 
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Mrs. Sacconi. 
Capriccio in B minor for Piano and Orchestra........ .......+. Mendelssohn 
Josef Hofmann. 

Miss Nettie Carpenter's violin playing added considerably to 
the enjoyment of the audience. She played Saint-Saéns’s diffi- 
cult but effective ‘‘ Concertstiick’ with commendable technical 
skill, accuracy of intonation and purity of tone, although the 
volume of tone produced is not sufficient to fill the vast house. 
Both Mrs. Hastreiter and Mr. De Anna sang well and came in 
for a good share of the applause. The orchestra’s best perform- 
ance was that of the ‘‘ Rienzi” overture, which Neuendorff con- 
ducted with verve and which was played with precision. The 
boy’s performances were as wonderful as those previously given ; 
he was best, however, and in fact quite entrancing, in his smaller 
selections, in which he played the really very pretty and graceful 
gavotte by Pirani and Rubinstein’s lovely romance in E flat ina 
perfectly exquisite manner. The improvisation on a difficult and 
somewhat too long waltz theme by Tschaikowsky, given the boy 
by Mr. Walter Damrosch, was all, and even more than all, that 
could have been expected under the circumstances. Commenting 
upon this subject, Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, the musical critic of the 


Tribune, says : 

For the benefit of the many who would feel asort of spiritual refreshment 
if they could be convinced that an unquestioned genius had been born into 
this prosaic and utilitarian age, the Opinion may be expressed that young 
Hofmann is a genius—if not as a musician in the broad sense, at least as a 

janoforte player. Wemay not be able to associate him with Mozart and 
Mendelssohn, but we can with Liszt. His playing stands in the first rank, 
= h his improvising is scarcely less remarkable, considering his years. 

amrosch yesterday gave him the melody of the ‘waltz in one of Tschai- 
a s coohouaeal suites for treatment. The period was a rather long one, 
though composed of the same rhythmical and melodic figure repeated on 
various intervals. The severest test which it im d on the memory—that 
of retaining the intervalic relations of the repetitions—the lad failed in, but 
he used the figure cleverly and modulated it to the evident delight of Mr, 
Damrosch, who applauded him generously when he had finished. A more 
interesting feat of the same nature was one that he accomplished on Wednes- 
day afternoon in private, when a simple minuet subject was written out, 
placed on the pianoforte and he was asked to continue it. This was a test 
of his knowledge or sense of musical “ form,”’ and there was little expecta- 
tion that he would meet it, after his father explained that he had not 
yet given the child lessons in composition. Nevertheless after he had 
taken the melody into his wonderfully retentive memory, he applied a sec- 
ond part in strict form, of which the p Marner of the minuet would not have 
been ashamed, and in the repetition varied the accompaniment ingeniously 
without departing from the spirit of the old-fashioned dance. On the same 
occasion he Tay proof of his fertility of resource and of the possession of 
the sense alsolute pitch by playing a sort of dialogue-duet with Mr. 
Utto Floersheim. Sitting at a second pianoforte he would take an unfinished 
phrase from Mr. Floersheim, continue it for twenty or thirty bars, and then 
in turn hand over some unfinished material to his Pp for devel 

On Saturday evening the large house was absolutely jammed 
full, and there is no doubt that Hofmann has taken the town as 
absolutely and completely by storm as he did London, and that 
Mr. Henry E. Abbey, the enterprising manager, will be reim- 
bursed by this boy and even make considerably above what he 
loses through the failure of the Gerster engagement. Mrs. 
Hastreiter, Bjorksten, the tenor, and De Anna assisted, and 
Hofmann was heard in Mozart’s difficult D minor concerto, which 
he played with absolutely marvelous technical facility and most 
miraculous beauty of conception. The Weber-Liszt polacca was 
repeated, when Mr. Casimir Hofmann conducted the orchestra to 
advantage. The theme given young Hofmann for improvisation 
was that time-honored but beautiful melody, ‘‘’Way Down Upon 
the Suwanee River,” which seemed to delight him, as indeed it 
must every person of musical feeling who hears it the first time, 
and he wove around it some charming variations of the Thalberg 
kind. Of course he was applauded beyond anything the Metro- 
politan Opera-House has yet witnessed in the way of display of 
enthusiasm. 

We cannot close this criticism of the Hofmann concerts without 
paying a deserved tribute to the excellent qualities of the Weber 
grand piano we had the pleasure of listening to at these concerts. 
The fine qualities of the Weber concert grand, which could be 
appreciated in all parts of the enormous Metropolitan Opera- 
House auditorium, must also have impressed the lad with the su- 
periority of the American concert grand piano, when compared 
with any piano hitherto played upon by him during his public 
performances in Europe. in fact, young Hofmann asserted, in 
the presence of several persons whose names can be mentioned, 
that he preferred in every respect the Weber concert grand to the 
Bechstein concert grand he had been playing in Europe. 

Two more Hofmann concerts, with orchestra, are to be given 
at the Metropolitan Opera- House. One was given yester- 
day afternoon, and the other one will take place to-morrow 
evening. For both the house has been sold out. Friday the 
boy will appear for the first time in Brooklyn, and there is a 
chance that he may be heard in New York in some smaller the- 
atre and without orchestra, but with the assistance of the above- 
mentioned solo artists, for a week or a fortnight longer, before 








Mr. Abbey takes him on his intended concert tour. 
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JoseEr HOFMANN,.—The following charming lines by the 
able musical critic of the New York Zimes, Mr. W. J. Hender- 
son, who isa poet of no mean order, appeared in that journal 
last Sunday, and are dedicated to the wonderful boy whose picture 
graces the front page of this issue of THz MUSICAL CouRIER : 

. JOSEF HOFMANN, 


With gravest lips and innocent sweet eyes, 
And smile made pure by deep emotion’s cast ; 
With childlike wisdom, more than worldly wise, 
Thou bringest messages from eut the past. 


The mighty spirits of the sons of song, 
To thee reveal the tones they could not write 
When fancies came in overwhelming throng, 
Thou nowest them, O boy ; thine is the light. 


Two little hands, a child’s imperfect hands, 
Make new for us the dead dreams once again ; 
From dusk to dawn, through all the listening lands, 
Those little hands are on the hearts of men. 

ONE OF OUR CONTRIBUTORS ATTACKED.—Shortly be- 
fore 12 o'clock on Thursday night, as Edward I. Stevenson, of 
the /ndependent, came along East Fifty-second-st. toward Fifth- 
ave., an unknown man darted from his lurking place by the wall 
of the orphan asylum and snatched at a diamond scarf pin worn 
by Mr. Stevenson, aiming a sharp blow at the gentleman’s face 
at the same time. The blow missed, and the pin being securely 
fixed in the scarf stayed fast, although the scarf was nearly pulled 
off Mr. Stevenson's neck. The thief at once dashed away with- 
out his booty. Mr. Stevenson, finding himself and his property 
intact, made no efforts at tracing the rascal, who had vanished in 
a twinkling. 

PatT1 LosinG GROUND.—The Z¢¥mes’s cable news from 
Paris on last Sunday contains the following item: ‘‘ The Opéra 
Comique has already lost 90,000 frs., and yet the administration is 
trying to do everything it can to attract the usual public. As for 
this essentially Parisian spectacle the place is too far off, and it is 
a question whether even Patti will be a sufficient attraction at the 
charitable benefit for which she comes here to sing. Parisians 
shrug their shoulders when they read that she still clings to the 
‘ Traviata’ solo, to ‘ Lucia,’ and to the echo song. True, she 
brings in ‘Mignon,’ but that she will never sing to thorough 
satisfaction here, and she will undoubtedly give Mrs. Rothschild’s 


song for an encore. Tickets linger.” 


ERNEST SCHELLING.—Miss Cara Partello writes to us 
from Stuttgart, under date of November 21, that Ernest Schell- 
ing, the twelve-year-old American pianist, has just completed a 
two years’ course of study at the Conservatory of Music in Stutt- 
gart, under the instruction of Professor Pruckner, and gave a 
farewell concert, at which he was assisted by Professor Pruckner 
and Dr. Klengel, violinist. The concert-room of the Liederhalle 
was filled, the larger part of the audience being resident Ameri- 
cans, who have been very much interested in the welfare of the 
little prodigy. Among other interesting numbers on the pro- 
gram were two of the boy’s own compositions, one of which was 
a charming little barcarole. During the evening he was pre- 
sented with two wreaths tied with the American colors. He is 
on the eve of returning to America to give a series of concerts. 


RUBINSTEIN.—Anton Rubinstein has just completed the 
composition of his latest work, entitled *‘ Moses.” Like some of 
his other biblical operas, notably ‘‘ The Tower of Babel” and 
‘* Paradise Lost,” his ‘‘ Moses” is said to be a cross between 
an opera and an oratorio, and it is claimed that Rubinstein 
has designated the work as an operatic oratorio. He is at present 
devoting his entire energies to the guidance of the Russian 
National Conservatory of Music at St. Petersburg. 


VAN ZANDT.—Miss Van Zandt has gone from Paris to 
Vienna, where she will shortly appear in a concert at the Musik- 
vereinssaal. From there she will go to Pesth, where she will also 
sing in concert and possibly in opera. 


SOPHIE MENTER.—Sophie Menter is expected next year 
to give a series of pianoforte recitals in London. The accom- 
plished pianist has given up her post at the St. Petersburg Con- 
servatory of Music. 


SAINT-SAENS.—The Parisian press is up in arms because 
the management of the Grand Opera have requested Mr. Saint- 
Sans to cut his opera, ‘‘Henry VIII.,” down to three acts. 
Yet if any of those same critics were practical journalists they 
would, I suppose, not wholly be ignorant of the perplexing sub- 
editorial direction, ‘‘ No room for this column. Please cut it 
down to one-half and let us have it back in a quarter of an hour. 
Just going to press.” Mr. Saint-Saéns has sought to turn the 
tables upon the management by requesting them to strike out the 
third act of ‘‘ Henry VIII.,” and to play acts 1, 2 and 4 as they 
stand without alteration. And I have no doubt that even in this 
guise Mr. Saint-Saéas’s music will be equally effective—London 
Figaro. 


WINANT.—Miss Emily Winant, our excellent contralto, 
| return to America early in January. During her stay in 
Europe she met with great success wherever she appeared. At 
the American concert in Dresden she shared an artistic success 
from the public and press equally with Miss Whitacre. Ra- 
poldi, the concert-master of the wonderful Dresden orchestra, 
told her that her voice, artistic singing and refined style placed 
her in the highest rank as an artist. Georg Henschel’s old 


“ 


did not need any lessons from him. Lastly, the Liverpool Courier 
in commenting upon her singing of Ursu/a in Sullivan's ‘‘ Golden 
Legend,” which was given under the composer’s direction, says : 
‘*Miss Winant (a fully competent contralto with magnificent 
voice, who made her first appearance here) was a most successful 
débutante, giving a painstaking and faithful response to the de- 
mands made upon her, particularly in ‘ Slowly Up the Wall’ and 
the choice air ‘ Virgin, who loves the poor.’ She at once ele- 
vated her position as a well-trained and conscientious artist by 
her finished singing, clear enunciation and deep pathos.” 


WAGNER.—A Dusseldorf painter named Bachmann has 
just finished a picture representing Wagner, Cosima Wagner and 
Liszt at the moment when the former has just put the finishing 
touches to his ‘‘ Parsfial.” The picture has made a great 
sensation. 

AMERICANS ABROAD.—A Paris dispatch to the World 
dated November 30 says: ‘‘ Emma Nevada has had her engage- 
ment renewed at the San Carlos Theatre, Lisbon, It has proved 
brilliantly successful. 

** Miss Ella Russell, the Cleveland (Ohio) prima donna, has had 
great success at Warsaw, where she has been singing Z/sa in 
‘Lohengrin’ and Marguerite in ‘Faust.’ She will go to 
Odessa and St. Petersburg before returning to Covent Garden, 
where she is engaged for the spring season.” 

VALDA.—Mrs, Giulia Valda has made arrangements 
with Henry Wolfsobn to act as her sole agent. In the last days 
of December she will sing in a number of concerts in Toronto 
and Chicago, and negotiations are pending for her appearance 
during January in various other Western cities. 








Paris Letter. 


THE FIVE HUNDREDTH PERFORMANCE OF “' FAUST” IN PARIS— 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE OPERA—GOUNOD SENT TO AN 
INSANE ASYLUM WHILE HE WAS COMPOSING IT—A CALL 
ON THE MASTER-—-HIS HOME—WHY HE NO LONGER COM- 
POSES OPERAS—NEVER HAD ANY DESIRE TO GO TO AMERICA, 





Paris, November g, 1887. 

REAT was Charles Gounod’s reception at the 

Grand Opera- House when he took the silver-mounted ivory 
baton, which the directors had presented him with, to lead the 
five hundredth performance of ‘‘ Faust.” For five minutes the 
audience, which is generally so dignified and staid, made the hall 
resound with its vivas, huzzas and clap of hands. Gentlemen 
waved their hats, ladies their handkerchiefs, and Gounod, evi- 
dently much moved, had to rise again and again from the leader’s 
chair to bow his thanks for the hearty demonstration. It is 
against the regulations to present or throw flowers on the stage, 
otherwise Gounod would have been literally buried in them. No 
special artists were engaged for that memorable night, but Jean 
de Reszke, who, for the first time, sang the part of Faus¢,was the 
second hero of the feast ; his solos were all encored, and he was 
proclaimed the ideal Faust. After the performance half an 
hour was spent behind the scenes in congratulations, hand-shakes 
and hugs. Gounod is very fond of kissing people, and it was a 
touching sight to see him and Ambroise Thomas, the two repre- 
sentatives of French opera music, embrace each other and weep 
over each other’s shoulders. 
It is about twenty years since Gounod wrote the score of 
“Faust.” When Mr. Jules Barbier gave the book to Mr. Car- 
valho to read, the latter, who had already learned to appreciate 
Gounod’s talent from the operas ‘‘ Sappho” and the ‘* Médecin 
Malgré Lui,” which had been sung with success at the Theatre 
Lyrique, of which Mr. Carvalho was then manager, immediately 
put it in the hands of his favorite young composer. A few 
weeks after Gounod had gone to work on ‘‘ Faust” the musical 
world was startled with the news that the promising musician 
had suddenly been incarcerated in an insane asylum. For 
months no more was said about ‘‘ Faust,” and everyone believed 
that the composer was lost forever to art. But one fine morning 
Mr. Carvalho received a letter from Gounod stating that he was 
cured and that he had resumed his work. In the meanwhile the 
score had in an incomprehensible manner advanced to comple- 
tion, so much so that many believed that Gounod, wishing a few 
months of solitude for working on ‘‘ Faust,” had prompted the 
news of his illness to be circulated. The partof Marguerite was 
given to Mrs. Ulgalde, but during the rehearsals Mrs. Carvalho 
was so taken with it that she induced her friend to cede it to 
her. Everyone knows what a grand creation she made of it in 
Paris. Even the blonde Nilsson failed to make a mark in the 
city after Mrs. Carvalho’s incomparable success. 
But when the opera was timed in the rehearsals it was found 
that it was entirely too long ; it lasted six hours, and five was the 
maximum allowed. To Gounod’s disappointment several of 
his best pieces were cut, in the first act a trio with Faust and 
his pupils Siebe/ and Wagner, in which one of his most inspired 
motives is found, “And I? What have I done with life?” 
But a cut that was most fortunate for the scenic effect was a 
duet of adieu between Margucrite and Valentine, just as the 
former appears on the stage for the first time. How much more 
impressive is the scene in which she comes from church with 
prayer-book in hand and Faust offers her his hand! In the 
third act a romance sung by Siede/ was left out, but is added in 
the revised edition now sung at the Grand. A Marguerite solo 
was omitted and the duet between Marguerite and Faust was 
curtailed in the last act. 
In the first performances ‘‘ Faust” was not a success. Musi- 


work, for clothing his musical phrases with too much symphonic 
richness, His method departed too much from that of the 
Italian school. After the fifty-seventh representation at the 
Theatre Lyrique it no longer paid expenses and was taken from 
off the bills. It was such a failure that no publisher could be 
persuaded to buy it. Mr. Heugel refused to take it under any 
conditions. At last Mr. Choudens bought it for $2,000. The 
venture has proved a profitable one, for it has brought the pub- 
lisher over $500,000 and Gounod has received over $200,000 
royalty. It was only after ‘‘ Faust” made a triumphal tour 
around the world that the French learned to appreciate it. Like 
Bizet’s ‘‘ Carmen,” it had to be applauded by foreigners before 
the French could see there was anything in it. It was afterward 
taken up again at the Theatre Lyrique, played there 337 times, 
then at the Grand, where it has reached its sooth performance. 
It seems just the work to meet the musical taste of all peoples ; 
it is always sure to make money in Paris. When the receipts of 
the Grand go down the sure remedy is to put ‘‘ Faust” on the 
bills again, 

Charles Gounod has become a religious enthusiast. His 
whole mind is taken up with religious subjects and sacred music. 
His home is a cross between a church, a cloister and apalace, All 
noise is muffled by heavy carpets and tapestries. The whole 
house is lighted by the dim religious light of stained windows. 
When I called on him some time ago I was awed at the austere 
and sacred appearance of his study. As I crossed the threshold 
an immense white marble head in relief of the agonizing Christ 
presented itself framed in the dark wood-work of a church organ, 
which takes up the whole side of the room. Windows and doors 
are heavily draped with tapestries bearing religious medizval de- 
signs. Long rows of book-cases cover the walls, filled with 
books, whose solemn bindings speak of their solemn contents ; 
they are also stacked with printed and autograph music. 

Above the book-cases on the sombre walls are busts of com- 
posers and of saints, pictures of the Madonna and of St. Cecilia. 
Near the organ, at his table-piano, sat the master with only his 
head illumined by the light of a student’s lamp, a fitting picture 
for such a frame. In the conversation I asked him if he had 
really given up writing operas. ‘‘Yes, I think so. The inspira- 
tion for more operas is there,’’ said he, pointing to his brain, 
** but I dread the mounting of them, the weariness of prolonged 
rehearsals, the inevitable discussions with directors, all the 
worldly part of introducing another child into the world in fact.” 
I then put the question to him if he ever had had any desire of 
going to America. ‘‘ No, I don’t think I have; I am not fond 
of traveling. But I have sent my son ‘ Faust’ there.” * * * 


HOME NEWS. 
BOI iam 
——tThe route of the Mendelssohn Quintet Club is: 
Georgetown, Ky., to-day; December, 8, Lexington, Ky.; 9, 
Huntington, W.Va.; 10, Ironton, Ohio; 12, Parkersburg, W, Va.; 
13, Clarksburg, W. Va.; 14, Piedmont, W. Va.; 16, Washington, 
D. C. 





Mayor Hewitt granted permission last week to 
Josef Hofmann, the boy pianist, to perform four times per week 
in public at the Metropolitan Opera-House, but not twice in one 
day. Elbridge T. Gerry, president of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, was present when the permission 
was given. 


Edwin Klahre, a young pianist of some merit, gave a 
piano recital at Chickering Hall last Thursday afternoon, when he 
interpreted the following interesting program: Beethoven, sonata, 
op. 31, No. 2 ; Chopin, nocturne, F sharp; impromptu, F sharp ; 
polonaise, op. 53; Raff, ‘‘Am Loreley Fels ;” Grieg, suite, Aus 
Holberg’s Zeit ; Rubinstein, ‘‘ Kamennoi-Ostrow,” No. 22 ; barca- 
rolle, No. 4; Liszt, ‘‘ Dreams of Love,” No. 1; etude, D flat; 
La Campanella. 

Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co., No. 129 Fifth-ave., are 
sending out a circuiar, inviting the musical public to subscribe 
for Mr. H. E. Krehbiel’s ‘‘ Review of the New York Musical 
Season of 1887-8,” which they purpose publishing in April or May 
next. 

The book will be uniform in style with Mr. Krehbiel’s ‘* Re- 
views ” of the last two seasons, which were received with many 
expressions of favor by the press and public. Like those volumes 
the forthcoming ‘‘ Review ” will contain a record of all the mu- 
sical occurrences of the season worthy of mention on the score 
of artistic significance. 

Important and new compositions will be discussed, operatic 
casts set forth and programs given in full. A concluding chapter 
will review the season as a whole and consider its scope, and a 
copious index will be appended to facilitate consultation. 
Subscribers to the volume will be privileged to obtain the pre- 
ceding two volumes at $1.50 each, which is 25 percent. less than 
the retail price. 

The price of the book (whose publication, in view of the money 
and labor involved in its preparation, is made contingent on the 
reception of a sufficient number of subscriptions toinsure the ex- 
pense of printing and binding) will be $1.50 to subscribers. 
Appended to the circular are quotations from the London 
Musical World, Berlin Tageblatt (Dr. Ehrlich), London Satur- 
day Review, Berlin Boersen Courier, London Morning Post, 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Boston Evening Traveller, Boston 7rans- 
cript, Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, Chicago Tribune, Palatka 
(Fla.) Daily News and New York /ndependent, the Churchman 
and THE Musica Courigr, all of them with unanimity review- 
ing with praise Mr. H. E. Krehbiel’s ‘* Review of New York's 
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' ——George Mangold, the professor of music at the Nor- 
ma! College, celebrated yesterday the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his wedding day. 

——tThe Minneapolis Sunday 7rzdune, of November 13, 
contains a picture-and biography of Carl V. Lachmund, the 
pianist, teacher and composer living in that city. 

A young man, who can play the organ and take 
charge of.a choir of men and boys, can get a permanent position 
in acity of about 35,000 inhabitants, where he can also secure 
pupils. Call at this office. 

——The committee on rumors around Fourteenth-st. has 
it that there are divergences of opinion on financial matters be- 
tween Mr. Colell and Miss Teresina Tua. Miss Tua has released 
Mr. Colell from his contract upon his payment to her of $5,000. 

In Mr. William Mason’s letter on the tonic sol-fa 
system, published in this paper last week, the word ofposition 
should have read affosition in the expression ‘‘ but in reality the 
two (the tonic sol-fa and the present musical staff) stand in appo- 
sition.” The word priests in the last sentence of the letter 
should have been friends. The types were at fault. 

——Mr. Algernon S. Sullivan, the well-known lawyer and 
orator, died last Sunday night. He was honorary president of 
the New York College of Music, in which he was very much in- 
terested. He regarded music, he frequently said, as a moral and 
refining agency, and said he earnestly desired that the opportunity 
to acquire a musical education could be extended to the very 
poorest, although he was very deficient in it himself. 

Thomas P. Ryder, the well-known organist, pianist 
and composer, died at his home in Somerville, Mass., early on 
.ast Friday morning, after a brief illness, of gastric fever He 
was aged about fifty-two years, and leaves three sons, two of 
them married, and the youngest, who is twenty-two years 
old, lived with him. His musical transcriptions did most to give 
him fame. It isa peculiar coincidence that the last piece he 
transcribed is entitled *‘My Lodging Place is On the Cold 
Ground.” The funeral was held on Sunday. 

Alice Richards who obtained a judgment for $500 
against the American Opera Company for services and after- 
ward sued John M. Bache, a stockholder, on the ground that 
the capital stock had not been fully paid up, and that he was 
therefore liable, receited a set-back Monday in the attempt to 
collect her claim. Chief Justice Larremore confirmed the de- 
cision of the General Term of the City Court, to the effect that 
the action against Mr. Bache could not be sustained until an exe- 
cution against the American Opera Company had been returned 
unsatisfied. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, numbering seventy- 
five musicians, will give four concerts at Steinway Hall on Decem- 
ber 14, January 9, February 8 and March 14. The orchestra is 
under the direction of Mr. Wilhelm Gericke, as heretofore, and 
Franz Kneisel retains his place as concertmeister. Mr. Gericke’s 
admirable organization holds a very high place in the affection of 
music-lovers, and its performances in this city last season were of 
the finest order. The orchestra has been improved this year. 
It was somewhat weak in the wood, and Mr. Gericke has 
strengthened it by bringing over Mr. Santet, oboe, and Mr. Molé, 
flute, of the orchestra of the Opéra Comique, of Paris. Miss 
Gertrude Edmunds, of Boston, will be the soloist at the first 


concert. Beethoven’s second symphony will be played. 


——tThe Amicitia Society, the best amateur orchestra 
New York possesses, gave their first concert for the season at 
Chickering Hall last Monday night before a crowded and very 
enthusiastic house. They performed, under the conductorship of 
Mr. A. E, Johnstone, Kretschmer’s “ Coronation March” from 
the opera ‘‘ Die Folkunger ;” three movements from a new sym- 
phony in G major, by Caryl Florio, a local composer and pianist 
of merit (the last movement was probably omitted because of its 
technical difficulties ; the symphony is dedicated to the Amicitia 
Orchestra) ; Reinecke’s overture, ‘‘ Friedensfeier ;” the allegretto 
from Beethoven’s eighth symphony, and the Rubinstein ‘‘ Valse 
Caprice ” 

The success of the concert was scored by Mrs. Blanche Stone- 
Barton, who sang the ‘‘ Bel raggio” aria from Rossini’s ‘‘ Semi- 
ramide ” and Julius Benedict’s ‘‘ La Capinera” (with flute obli- 
gato) in F, with thorough vocal technic and excellent voice. She 
was forced to repeat the latter number in response to a hearty 
triple recall. 


——The third public rehearsal of Theodore Thomas's 
series of twelve symphony concerts was fairly well but not as nu- 
merously attended at Steinway Hall on last Thursday afternoon 
as the magnificent performance of the following interesting pro- 
gram deserved : 

Fugue, A minor, for String Orchestra by, Josef Hellmesberger 
Cepmneings, Bie. o, GN acctaiiess cxcantnabevetecpensbect a ; 


Eine Faust Ouverture 

Trauer-Marsch, for Grand Orchestra, by Theodore Thomas 
Landsknecht Lieder. 

‘® Mephisto Waltz * 

The orchestra was in grand form, and barring a single slip of 
some of the ’celli in the Mephisto. waltz we have never heard 
technically more ;perfect playing, notably so in the ‘‘ Faust” 
overture and in Theodore Thomas’s most musicianly and effective 
scoring of the well-known ‘* Funeral March” from Chopin’s B 
flat minor piano sonata. The great conductor was honored with 
a deserved round of applause and a hearty recall after its per- 





formance. Emil Fischer was in grand voice, and his singing of 
the beautiful Schubert song, as well as that of the interesting 
Lenz songs, which are written in the folks-tone, was thoroughly 
artistic. He was received with enthusiasm, and, as an encore, 
added to the program Lassen’s ‘‘ It was a Dream.” It is a sin, 
however, to sing the silly second stanza, which some German 
fool has interpolated in Heine’s exquisite little poem, ‘‘ Ich hatte 
einst ein schénes Vaterland ?” 








Opera in German. 


66 ¥ OHENGRIN” was the opera at the Metropoli- 

tan Opera-House on last Wednesday night, and Wagner's 
most popular and miost poetic lyric drama did not fail to draw a 
large, attentive and enthusiastic audience also on this occasion. 
The performance was one of merit, although Albert Niemann was 
in such poor voice that the narrative of the Holy Grail, in the 
third act, had to be lowered a semi-tone for him, and he sang it 
in A flat instead of in A natural. He had, however, some good 
moments, and his acting, as always, was most satisfactory. Next 
to him Marianne Brandt gave the most satisfactory impersona- 
tion, for her Ortrud is truly an artistic creation, and she sang 
better last Wednesday night than she has done for some time 
previous. Mrs. Seidl-Krauss is a trifle too stout to represent an 
ideal Z/sa, and her head notes are produced only with great effort. 
Nevertheless her performance on last Wednesday was praise- 
worthy from many points. Von Milde was good as the Herald, 
and Fischer sang the part of the Aing, which however mostly 
lies not in the best part of his voice, witn good effect. ~ Robinson 
was execrable as 7¢/ramund. He has not a steady note left in 
his sung-out throat, and his acting is full of mannerisms, He 
ought to be placed on the program somewhat less frequently 
than was the case of late. Chorus and orchestra were satisfactory 
and Anton Seid! conducted in his usual enthusiastic and careful 
manner. 

On Friday night of last week and on Monday night of this 
week ‘‘ Der Trompeter von Sackingen” was repeated, both times 
with a crowded house. The cast was the same as heretofore. 

At the Saturday matinee ‘‘ Siegfried” was given for the last 
time until the Wagner cyclus takes place at the close of the sea- 
son. The house was absolutely crowded to its utmost, and the 
audience was not only one of the largest, but alsoone of the most 
enthusiastic the Metropolitan has ever held. The performance 
was a good one, and Alwvary, the hero of the occasion, was called 
before the curtain not less than five times at the close of the 
second act. 

To-night Halévy’s ‘‘ Jewess,” and on Friday night ‘* Faust” 
will be given for the first time this season, while at the Saturday 
matinee ‘‘ Lohengrin”’ will have its first repetition. 








The Oratorio Society. 
HE Oratorio Society, at their first public rehearsal 
for the present season on last Wednesday afternoon and at 
their first concert on Thursday night at the Metropolitan Opera- 
House, made an attempt at the performance of Mozart's im- 
mortal ‘‘ Requiem” and the transcendentally beautiful third part 


of Schumann’s “‘ Faust.’ Both works had never before been 
sung by the Oratorio Society and they would best have remained 
unperformed also on the occasion under notice, as it cannot con- 
scientiously be said that this first concert was a good one. The 
Mozart ‘‘ Requiem” had last been heard here at a Brooklyn 
Philharmonic concert three seasons ago, and the third part of the 
Schumann ‘‘ Faust” music was sung in New York for the first 
time at one of Theodore Thomas’s Chorus Society concerts in 
Steinway Hall during the season of 1883-4. Both works were 
given at the Cincinnati May Festival of 1882, when Mr. H. E. 
Krehbiel wrote among other things the following interesting data 
about them in the Festival Program Book : 

The ** Requiem "’ may be considered as a kind of tragic drama, the action 
and scenery of which are left to the i ion. It bines the old church 
music with the dramatic effect of the serious opera, and has introduced into 
music a perfectly new creation. It is peculiar as respects the instruments 
employed. No masses by Mozart are similarly scored. The priestly music 
in “* Die Zauberfléte” alone has some affinity with the “* Requiem.”” The 
composer discards the whole tribe of acute wind instruments except trum- 
pets, and these he employs chiefly in the lower and middie notes. There are 
no horns. To the usual four-voiced and stringed parts of his orchestra he 
joins two basset horns (tenor clarinets) in F*, two bassoons, two trumpets and 
drums and incid lly three t b Varying these in their combina- 
tion he continues through all the s of the Pp , whether 
grave, sweet or majestic, with their aid alone. With such a plan for a 
requiem as he had matured, with ideas so great and new, conjoining science 
and beauty, he needed not to travel far afield in search of effects. The 
medium of expression was so simple and ready at his hand; he decided 
what it should be, and required nothing more. 

Of Schumann's ** Faust,’’ Mr. W. F. Apthorp, who stands in the foremost 
ranks of the American critics, goes even further than this. In his review of 
the first performance of the work in the United States (which took place in 
Boston on March 28, 1881), printed in the Musical Review, he said: ** As for 
the third part of the cantata, words fail to give any notion of its beauty and 
sublimity. I cannot attempt todescribe it; let anyone read the wondrous 
concluding scene in Goethe's tragedy and try to imagine fully adequate music 
to it. If he can do so he can imagine what Schumann bas accom: 
plished. To my mind there can be no doubt that this part of Schumann’s 
* Faust ’ is distinctly the greatest composition for voices and orchestra that 
has been written since Beethoven’s ninth symphony.”” Schumann composed 
this part of the music in Leipsic and Dresden, in 1844, right in the midst of 
his most brilliant creative period. In 1849 several performances from the 
manuscript made the music known, ‘Evidently he conceived: it at the time as 
a complete unity, for he gave it 4 name, * Faust’s Transfigutation,” Subse» 
quently he added other parts, the first and se¢ond in 1850 andl 1852, and the 
overture in 1853. That he proposed writing more is not improbable, for on 














_* These basset horns were left without representation at the Oratorio So& 
ciety's concert ; for the Cincinnati and New York performances, under Theo- 
dore Thomas, however, these now antiquated musical instruments were pro- 
cured from Europe and used with a good deal of effect. 


his death the work was still in manuscript, and it was not published until three 
years afterward, in 1860, 

The chorus singing in the fugue of the ‘‘ Requiem ” was very un- 
satisfactory and so was Mr. Walter Damrosch’s entire conception, 
or rather misconception, of the ‘“‘ Faust” music. The solo sing- 
ing, with the exception of that done by the ladies (Misses Ella 
Earle, Minnie Dilthey and Marie Groebl), was on a level with 
the rest of the performance, which was so poor that it affected 
even the orchestra, who played in a slovenly manner. The sing- 
ing of Mr. Johannes Elmblad, the basso, was a hollow bellowing, 
reminding one involuntarily of his Fa/ner tones in ‘‘ Siegfried.” 
Charles Kaiser, the tenor, who is a pupil of Stockhausen, is far 
from being a Czsar among tenors ; his voice is decidedly lacking 
in virility, Mr. Von Milde sang his small part in the ‘‘ Faust ” 
music well, but his pronunciation of the English language was 
not a thing of beauty even to Teutonic ears. 





A Deluge of Music in Boston. 
EIGHTH SYMPHONY--APOLLO AND CECILIA CLUBS-—~-PROF. 


KARL KLINDWORTH—DR. LOUIS MAAS’S CHAMBER MUSIC. 


Boston, December 3. 


AGNER said of Spohr that ‘‘ he was the last of those 

genuine, earnest men whose youth was illumined by the beaming 

sun of Mezart’s genius and who guarded with touching piety that light, even 

as did the vestals the pure flame confided totheir care.’’ ‘* He was free 

from every personal littleness.’’ ‘‘ His motto was earnestness, sincerity in 

art!'’ To-night we had his beautiful and satisfying fourth symphony,’* The 
Consecration of Tones,”’ composed in Cassel, 1832. 

A poem by his friend, Carl Peiffer, was the incentive or text. 
works, excepting his violin concertos, his ‘* Last Judgment ” and a couple of 
chamber works, are not much played. The last performance of this work in Bos- 
ton was in 1869. Mr. Gericke did every musician in the audience a favor by 
presenting so flawlessly this masterpiece of program music. The introduction, 
in its * Nirvana”’ like emptiness, followed by the insinuating and warm- 
breathed arising of a melody that winds through a description of ail nature in 
the rustling of forests, the calls of cuckoo, thrush and nightingale, very truth- 
fully delineated, was played with subtle melodiousness, and the uproar of na- 
. ture, again followed by peace, was a perfect specimen of collected passion of 
the elements. The second movement andantino, interspersed with a tripping 
allegro with a rich opportunity for ‘cello in its rich cantilene, describes the 
igmocence and mischief making of childhood, the ‘cello melody giving the 
“ Schtae zeit der Ersten Liebe.’’ Mr. Giese was obliged to make a double 
bow after his soulful bowing of this peculiar feature of the symphony, The 
third movement, march to battle and all the attendant circumstances, the woe 
and suffering and subsequent joyful return, was read with warrior-like fire, 
The last movement, largely built on an old Ambrosian choral (Grabgesang), 
is undoubtedly behind the rest of the work in interest ; but all were sorry, I 
think, when the last note of the “* honest and true musician’s"’ really great 
creation was sounded. My belief is that the playing of this symphony was 
the best piece of work done by Mr. Gericke this season, it was so thoroughly 
ripe and satisfying. 

The Mendelssohn “ Mid Night’s Dream” 
** flow’ret "twixt two yawning precipices,"’ or ‘* the island between two rag- 
It was dallied with to perfection. The last number was the 
1 could not like Mr. Gericke’s read- 


Spohr's 


scherzo was the 





ing vortexes.”’ 
* Eroica,”’ E flat, No. 3, Beethoven. 
ing of the first movement. It seemed to me to lack the necessary virility and 

massivity. It appeared to me to be slightly hurried at times. The only move- 
ment that really gave me absolute and complete pleasure was the ** Marche 
Funébre.” That was played with a heroic grandeur that was soul-stirring, 
The beautiful but atrociously treacherous horn passages in the trio came out 
as clear as a bell. We have not only grand and invincible strings here, but the 
woodwind and brass are more than first class. Anything to surpass the polish 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s work to-night can indeed scarcely be imag- 
ined. They are working like beavers; they work together like one family. I tell 
you Boston is getting prouder of them and of Gericke every week. Next 
week's program is: Weber, “ Freischtitz,’ overture; Schubert, Funeral 
March, E-flat minor (Liszt); Haydn, Symphony No. 6, in G, and Miss Ger- 
trude Edmands in a Max Bruch aria (** Achilleus"’) and songs at the piano. 

Leoks small after program of to-day, does it not? 

Carl Klindworth’s first Boston recital of six Beethoven sonatas last Mon- 
day evening attracted an audience of musical nobility. All the critics were 
there—Baermann, Faelten, Bendix, De Seve—and, in fact,“ tout le monde et 
sa femme, mére ou sceur,’’ seemed to be there ; even Gericke came out of his 
shell and attended. It was a ‘secular judgment day”’ for the great Chopin 
editor and Wagner arranger. Now, we must all feel respect for a life’s work 
like his, and it is with deep regret that we are obliged to chronicle the com- 
plete failure of the distinguished conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic as a 
pianistic Beethoven interpreter, His innovations in conception and reading 
might have been tolerated, or rather condoned, as his ideas after a lengthy 
sojourn in the Muscovite capital would be apt to differ from the Teutonic 
calm and philosophic earnestness in rendering the great master mwu/fum in 
parvo, His ideal of Beethoven seemed to be an edition Ala Chopin. It was 
not only robust when it should have been dignified, it was even rubato at 
times when such a mannerism was highly out of place. The distinguished 
guest, moreover, played innumerable forte passages piano, rallantandos a 
tempo, and even accellerandos retenato. | followed out of the same book in 
which I have recorded notes on the Biilow, Rubinstein and Bonawitz (Vi- 
enna) recitals of the same works, and was much interested, even if well-nigh 
appalled, by the diff of opini if 

That his audience did not agree with his views was apparent from the first 
sonata “ Pathetique” down to the opus 3. The technic of Mr. Klindworth 
could not have passed muster in its present shape in Berlin, St. Petersburg or 
Leipsic, and why in Boston? Still 1 agree with Mr. Wilson, of the 7raved/er, 
when he says in other words that ** because Mr. Klindworth’s idea! is so 
strange to us we must not refuse to accept any part of the same, as that 
would betray our own littleness.” We all acknowledge his great merit and 
Services to art, but we decline to accept performances directly violating all 
conventional traditions or readings of the immortal tone-poet, and must hold 
even still further that the sanctioning of such violations of esthetic taste by 
the critical profession and press would work evil to our art system. The 
wonderful feat of playing such a program entirely from memory at his ad 
vanced age with such ease is one that does infinite honor to his energy and 
courage, but we fear that the estimate of the artistic level of the American 
1; musical system formed by him or represented to him as being the correct one 
‘has been a totally incorrect one. His second Chopin recital is looked for 
with interest, as his style indicates greater ability as a Chopin interpreter. 

Outside of the Hfndel and Haydn and Palestrina societies Boston. has 
three important singing ¢habs, viz., the Apollo, the’Cecilia and the Boylston. 
In noticing these societies’s work we must be ever influenced by the notes 
“ zosth concert of the Apollo and sixty-first concert of the Cecilia.’’ What 
an activity, what an infl » in the building up of a musical leaven for this 
great city—yea, even for this continent—does that tell of! We must, how- 
ever, regretfully say at the outstart that the work of neither society was up to 
the standard of a first-class metropolitan society, various mishaps indicating 
a tack of that prophetic certainty which is such an important feature in choral 
work, The Apollo Club, with about seventy-five really good male voices, 











sang a program of somewhat dry nature, in’ which the * Miller’s Song,” of 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Zoetiner formed the one exhilarating stimulant. This was emphati- 
cally redemanded, Some of the f effects—e. g., in ** Thou Loveliest 
Maid"—were very delicate; but again, in “ The Faithful Comrade,” of 
Storch, with horn accompaniment, they began dolorously flat and nearly 
came to a complete standstill, In the “Linden Tree,” of Max Spicker, 
the exquisite refrains, ‘* An Old-Time Fairy Tale,” “ A Witching Tale of 
‘and “ A Sadly Plaintive Lay,”’ were given with intense pathos, but in 
the “* Parting Song '’ of Dregert another very noticeable break was made. 
The grand and flowing strophes of Paine’s “* Gidipus Tyrannus’’ received 
that virile full-throatedness demanded for their effective rendition, but the 
piano accompaniment sounded very weak. 

Miss Aus der Ohe gave a very free and erratic reading of andante, spia- 
nato and polonaise, Chopin, and “ Carnival de Pesth’’ rhapsody No. 9, the 
rhapsody being the more satisfactory. She was recalled and played that 
chestnut (even if beautiful) Spinning Song,” Wagner-Liszt. The horn sonata 
of Kling was played by Mr. Xaver Reiter, of the Symphony Orchestra, and 
Mr. Phippen, pianist of the club. Histone in the andante was bewitching 
and his execution in the finale, which was a trivial mixture of a polka, bolero 
and fandango, He is absolute master of his instru- 
ment, and was vociferously given the ** bis, bis.”’ 

Thursday night the Cecilia Mixed Chorus, numbering (on the stage) about 
130 to 140 voices, with singularly few really young people among them, and an 
orchestra of forty-two from the Symphony Orchestra, gave the third part of 
Schumann's * Faust,’’ followed by Mendelssohn's “* Walpurgis Night.” Not 
taking the merit of the composition into consideration, | found the first part 
of the evening singularly uninteresting, the different divisions of the 
chorus at times seeming to become somewhat confused, even as to the exact 
place to rise or be seated. The soloists were only fairly satisfactory. Mrs. 
Ita Welsh-Donovan hasa powerful and flexible organ; Miss Wentworth, as a 
penitent (Gretchen), was tremulous and nervous, and even the doughty Max 
Heinrich did not put any force into his role until the very close. The minia- 
ture sextet at the close before * Chorus Mysticus"’ was a decided failure, but 
the last chorus itself was superbly sung. Why did the members not warm up 
sooner in the evening? This last chorus redeemed them from the charge of 
In the second half of the evening, the * Walpurgis Night,” 


Love 


was simply marvelous. 


careless work. 





totally different spirit seemed to pervade the chorus. It seemed as though 
the ** Faust’ was not understood so well by the participants. All was fire 
and energy and life. In the chorus, ** Come with torches brightly flashing,” 
after orchestral tutti the chorus failed completely to respond to the baton and 
the opening was consequently very poor; subsequently the work was 
thoroughly satisfactory. The soloists, Mrs. Donovan, alto; Mr. J. H. 
Richardson, tenor, and Max Heinrich did much better than in the “ Faust.”’ 
The orchestra did not develop any extraordinary vim and Mr. B. J. Lang was 
only fairly successful as conductor of both Apollo and Cecilia. 

On Wednesday evening Miller Hall was well filled to hear Louis Maas’s 
first chamber music, assisted by the Kneisel Quartet. The program opened 
with Rubinstein’s piano quartet, C major, op. 66. The moderato has a fine 
broad principal but a poor pedal point for the strings. The scherz- 
ando is full of novel effects and a jolly awkward bonh The andant 
has a peculiar and catchy recitativo, followed by a strain of passing beauty. 
The work was well rendered, but did not make the impression of being either 
a strikingly harmonious or melodic work, nor was it improved by the slight 
suspicion of a lack of sufficient rehearsing. 

Everyone is striving after original readings of compos tions, the cry is in- 
tellectuality and originality, and in their names a multitude of sins are 
counted. Maas's C major ‘* Fantasia Schumann” was broad and effective, but 
still quite different from any I ever heard, The use of the pedal was fre- 
quently somewhat free, and detracted from the limpidity of the work. The 
second movement was played with a tornado of tone ; it was more than F F ; 
it was forced to the utmost limit of F F F possibile. How is it that one man 
plays with impunity F F.F, and * Lo, it is good ;’’ another dares to lay on the 
coloring a little copiously, and ** Behold, he poundeth!"’ The last move- 
ment was his best effort, and the trying jumps and wide positions toward the 
close were overcome with élan. The romanza from violin concerto, Maas, 
opus 18, played by Mr. Franz Kneisel, was arare treat. It is a gem doing 
honor to the composer, and was feelingly rendered by Mr. Kneisel. As a 
gentleman aptly said near me, “If the rest of the concerto is as good as that, 
it will do.’’ Some think that Maas’s best work in the future will be as a 
composer. I did not hear the Schumann quintet, as a number of musicians 
and knights of the quill were invited up to the “ Paint and Clay” Club. 








Upward of fifty of the most 


where a most delightful evening was spent. 
the names on the 


prominent artists of — England were present. A h 

club list are those of Hi Sandham, F B. Millet, in F.. Halsall, of 
** Monitor and Merrimac” lame, Marcus Watermenn, {J aes: John 
Paul Selinger, Louis G. Mason, Walter Lausall, and a ‘ost of tis 
pleasant to see artists of diff so to say, but itewing: the 
same religion, meet thus together in cordial ‘* Bruderschaft.”” This has 
been a very busy week for critics and every night hon bs had ue im it at- 
tractions billed, Wauou Lauper. 











Pittsburgh. 


PirrssurGH, December 2. 
HE Frohsinn Society gave their second concert on 
the 23d ult. Of the soloists, Miss Cooper and Miss Vogel 
achieved the best results. Miss Cooper played with her brother Charles 
(celloist) and Mr. J. T. Irwin (violinist) two movements of a trio by Tesca. 

“he chorus concluded the concert with a jovial German folk: 

Of the National Opera Company considerable might be said ro and con 
of its deeds. As a whole the company far surpasses the “ stock’’ that Ma- 
pleson was wont to thrust upon us. 

The epidemic of ** American Composers’ Concerts " has come here to stay. 
as it were, Already Mr. Saimon has given one that wasa fair 8 imen of 

ies. The b was well in- 
terpreted and the ne was large. The future seems ste point, to apa- 
tient hearing by our public of the works of the “* natives” and “ adopted 
ones.’ 
In addition to this scheme, the Messrs, Saddler and Colville will control 
three concerts devoted to the same good cause, comprising chamber, 
concerted, vocal and piano works. The invitations to numerous composers 
for contributions have been met with by plentiful encouragement and a 4 ne 
lot of music. Spuinx, 








--The Liszt Museum at Weimar, #. ¢, the master’s 
dwelling preserved in exactly the same state in which he left it, 
contains, among countless other gifts, a beautiful piano, often 
used by him during life, upon which, very tastefully engrossed 
and framed in black velvet, re a document having the fol- 
lowing words: ‘‘ This instrument, forever hallowed by the touch 
of the great master’s hand, shall remain here, consecrated to his 
memory for all times to come, Barmen, August, 1886. Rud. 
Ibach Sohn.” 








CONSERVATORY, LEIP ZIG. 


Young Lady Students received. Terms (Board 
Lodging, Fees, &c ), $500 per Year. 

Also a limited number of younc girls for general 
education. 

German taught and spoken in residence. 

New York, Syracuse, Toronto (Can.), Ottawa 
Can.), Leipzig Brunswick and Berlin references. 

For particulars apply to 

Mrs. GESNER LAMPMAN, 
Kirner Strasse 27, I. L., 
Leipzic, GERMANY, 





THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE 
EXCELLENCE OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS. 


PIAWN © 


/JAMES & HOLMSTRO 


233 & 235 E. Twenty-First St. 


NEW YORE. 





One of the Oldest Fiaue Houses now in the Trade, 


OF STRICTLY FINE GRADE AT 
MEDIUM PRICES. 


— WE MANUFACTURE — 


Graud, Upright and Squares 





TO DEALERS. 





Every dealer in Pianos who visits New York should call at the factory of 


BEHNINCG & SON 
Third Ave. and 128th St. 


And examine the celebrated Behning Pianos, and also make arrange- 


ments to secure territory for this popular instrument. 


Avenue Elevated, and get out at the terminus. 


Take the Third 


Only two minutes’ 


walk from there to the Behning Piano Factory. 





AUCUSTUS BAUS & CO., 


ORCHESTRAL, UPRIGHT 
AND SQUARE GRAND 





AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
OORKESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Handsome in Design, Solid in Construction, 
Brilliant in Tone, Magnificent in 
Touch, Beautifal in Finish. 





PIANOS 


Warerooms and Factories, 251 B. 38d and 406 & 408 E. 80th Street, NEW YORK. 
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Professional Cards. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


puede Accompanist and Teacher. Accompany- 
ing 
Address ax 210 » East Tenth Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal! Cul- 
ture. 1427 ‘Park ave., bet. goth & 8zst sts., New York. 











MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima _ Donna Soprano. (Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Geo. W. LBY, 23 East rgth Street; or 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 


Mu. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 








CARL ALVES, 
Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near gst St, New York. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 








Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Pianist and Teacher, 
r0 East 8and Street, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Opstasto and Vocal! Instruction. 
dress 27 Union Square, New York 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 
Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of George Colby, 23 E. 14th Street. 
MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 


Vocat Cutture. 
Address “Tue Ftoripa,”’ 331 Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


iano Inst: uction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 














ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat Teacuer, 
21g East 19th Street, New York, 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Pianoforte, Violin and Hesneny Instruction. 


Lessons in Ensemble Playing 
STEIN WAY ALL New York. 


MISS DORA BECKER, 
Concert-Violiniste. Address rs0 East 86th Street, 
New York. 


Miss LIZZIE WEBB CARY, 

Soprano: Concert and Oratorio. 20 East 16th 
Street, or care of Wittiam Courtney, 27 Union 
Square, New York. 


C. A. CAPPA, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Mili Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions.’ Address: 

as Union Square, New York, 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC, Weber Music Hall, Cuicaco. 
J. J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


§™ Send for Catalogue. 
MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE. 


Residence; 109 East 7 Street, bet. Union Square 
and Irving Place, New York 


Miss AUGUSTE M. FISCHER, 


63 Livingstone Street, Brooklyn, or Steinway Hall. 
Concert PIaANIsTe AND TEACHER OF THE PIANO. 


Graduate of the Conservatory of Music at Stuttgart 
and the Klindworth College of Music at Berlin. 


























VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 
No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 
Mme. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 
Prima Donna Soprano, Concerts and Oratorio, 


Lessons in the Art of Singi ging. 
Address a19 East 18th Street, New York. 


HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 


Hotel Albemarle, Boston. 











SILKS. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
Announce a continuance of their 
Special Sale of Black Silks during 
this week; and in addition thereto 
they will. offer 200 pieces of 
Colored Silks, in Satin Weaves, at 
85 cents. They are worth $1.25, 
and contain the most select 
colorings now in use. A personal 
examination or by sample is 
solicited. 

ORDERS BY MAIL 
from any part of the country 
will receive careful and prompt 
attention. 


James Metreery & C0. 


Broadway and 1 1th Street, 
New York. 








Professional Cards. 


CHARLES KAISER, 
Oratorio and Concert Tenor. Address 
STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


VICTOR HERBERT, 


VIOLONCELLO Virtvoso, 


Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also a limited number of Pupils 
Address 217 West 46th Street. 








MR. 





Mr. 





ALBERT KUENZLEN, 


Violin Instruction and Ensemble Playing. Resi- 
dence, 738 Lexington Ave., New York. 


AUGUST A. WOLFF 
ham Park (Fourth) Avenue, 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
‘Pittsourgh- Pa. 








CAMILLE MUORI, 


Soprano, 


Concert and Oratorio. 
R. Currriss Warps, Manager, 
271 East Chicago Ave., 


JOHN BAYER, 


zane Instruction. 
York 


Mr. W. J. HALL, 
Concert Pranist, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Re- 
citais; also a limited number °f Pupils. 
STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


Chicago, Ill. 








LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


Solo Violoncello. Address Musica Courisr, 25 
East r4th Street, New York. 


THEODORE SUTRO, 

Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 99 Nassau 
Street (Bennett Building), uptown adaress, aga Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 








Address, Steinway Hall, New | 








MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


ave ATION OF 


S L 
CAprraL MECHAM 
ENCE o 


UNE QUALLED FOR 
RAPIDITY OF ACTION 


yi sce 


SEND FOR A 
CATALOGUE 











SPOFFORD & CO., 
Piano Action and Organ Hardware, 


DOLGEVILLE, N.Y 





C.A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


— or — 


Upright + Pianos, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
89 and 91 East Indiana Street 
CHICAGO. 


BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 
Between Fifth ce NEW YORK 


Broadway, 








ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent FRE on 
application. 


WO CLARINETS 
IN ONE! 


A Wonderful Instrument. 





— FOR SALE BY -— 


A.A. BASSI, 
IMPORTER OF THE BEST MADE 
Italian Wood Wind Instruments 
(Agent of MAINO & ORSI, of Milan, italy), 
No. 57 Greene Street, New York. 


HERRINGS 











aTatiich 7 8 OF 
251 & 252 Broadway, NewYork 





BUY THE OLD RELIABLE BRADBURY PIANO. 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


Over 20,000 now in use, 


2 


"ph Om pono, 480g omy sarees 


LETTERGFROM THE WHITEHOUSE. 


Executive Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., April 7th, 1877. { 


FREEBORN ‘G. SMITH, Manufacturer of the 
Bradbury Piano, 


Warerooms and Office, 95 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Dear Six: Mrs. President Hayes directs me to 
write you that the new Bradbury upright piano 
which she ordered has been placed in the Executive 
Mansion in the private parlor—the best place in the 
house—where she receives and entertains her 
friends—where it is greatly admired by her and all 
her friends who see it. It is a remarkably fine in- 
strument in quality of tone, finish and touch, and 
everything hat goes to make it a truly first-class 
piano, anc further, that it gives entire satisfaction 
im every respect. 


Very truly yours, 
W.1K. ROGERS, 
Private SECRETARYTO THE PRESIDENT 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, 1880. 


No. 408. 















Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, 84.00; Foreign, 65.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 








RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 









PER INCH. 
Three Months 820.00 Nine Months. ..... ... ...860,00 
Six Months 40.00 | Twelve Months............ 80.00 
Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5s Pp. 4. on 
Monday. 
All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders 












NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1887. 











Marc A, BLUMENBERG. Orto FLOFRSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 
Offices: No, 25 East 14th St., New York. 








CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 148 STATE STREET, 


JOHN E. HALL, Western Representative. 


BRITISH AMERICAN OFFICE: Cor. Wilton Ave. and 
Yonge St., Toronto, Can. 
FE. L.. ROBERTS, Representative. 


THE U.S. ASSISTS US. 


> 


A Beatty Advertisement Stopped by the 
Postmaster-General. 

























(}" attention was some time ago called to the fact 

that the advertisement of Daniel F. Beatty, 
formerly. of Washington, N. J., was displayed in the 
November number of the United States Official Postal 
Guide, published by Donnelley & Sons, of Chicago, by 
permission and with the consent and authorization of 
We took action in the matter 
by addressifg the Postmaster-General as follows : 


Offices of Tus Musicat Courier, t 
Yew York, November 30, 1887. { 
Vilas, Postmaster-General, Washington, D.C. : 





the Postmaster-General. 


Wm, F 


Dear Sir—Permit us to call your attention to a most important matter. 
On page 60 of the November number of the United States Official Postal 
Guide you will find an advertisement of Daniel F. Beatty, of Washington, 
N. J.,in which he advertises organs. 


We en 


he arrest 


lose two extracts from Tux Musicat Courter ; the one referring 
of said Beatty in December, 1886, the other to his arrest in 
4 April, 1887, he having been charged in both cases with violating section 

+4 United States Revised Statutes, with which you are conversant, 
if we are not mistaken, are now in the hands of the United 
States District Attorney of New Jersey. 

Beatty is in what is known as the stencil fraud business, and does not 
nanufacture the organs he is advertising, and as our paper represents the 
and organ trade of this country, we take the liberty of 
requesting you to order a discontinuance of the Beatty advertisement in 
the Official Guide after an investigation of the matter herewith presented 
Yours respectfully BLuMeNBERG & FLOERSHEIM. 


Both cases, 


egitumate piano 


Che government favored us witha very prompt and 
highly satisfactory reply, as follows : 


Post-Orrice DerartTMeNT, Orrick oF THE CHEF CLERK, } 


NV asHinGToN, December 4, 1887. j 


rs. Blamenberg & Floersheim, 25 Fast tourteenth-st., New York: 
Gt EME lam directed by the Postmaster-General’to acknowledge 
the receipt of your favor of the 30th ultimo, relative to the advertisement 
Daniel F. Beatty, which appears in the November number of the 
United States Postal Guide. Ordinarily the advertisements which appear 
he Guide are submitted to the chief clerk for his censorship, but in the 
f the November advertisements they had not been so submitted, and 
ivertisement of Beatty and one or two others appeared,which, had they 
been submitted would not have been allowed. I have instructed Méssrs. 
D elley & Sons. the publishers, to eliminate this advertisement and in 

n the future to submit advertisements before publishing. 
/ rhe P stmaster-General desires me to express to you his appreciation 
your bringing this matter to his attention 


Very respecttully, Josern Roy, Chief Clerk. 

And thus THE MUSICAL COURIER adds another to its 
past triumphs in the interests of honest pianos 
and and legitimate firms. The 
amount of fraud prevailing in the music trade is only 
apparent to those who make a thorough study of the 


many 


and honest 


organs 





subject, and Mr. Daniel F. Beatty, whose advertisements 
are cropping out in all directions again, but especially 
in religious papers, is not the only party who is pursu- 
ing a course that requires constant vigilant watching. 
We have him on our list and we have others too. The 
town of Washington, N. J., is fairly reeking with frauds 
and fraudulent advertising, some of which we have re- 
cently been investigating personally. 








MR. DUMAHAUT’S LETTER. 





LETTER: from Mr. A. Dumahaut, the piano and 
organ dealer in Fifth-ave., is in place here : 
New York, December 1, 1887. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

You are perfectly correct in your statement in the issue of THe Mv- 
sicat Courter of November 30. Although I am located at No, 76 Fifth- 
ave.,{ never saw or heard a ‘** New Home Organ.”’ 

Yours, &c., 

The “New Home Organ” in reference to which a 
circular has been mailed to the trade by C. C, McEwen, 
of 76 Fifth-ave., is alow-grade stencil organ (and like all 
stencil goods is low grade), and is made by the Beet- 
hoven Piano-Organ Company, of Washington, N. J. 

Persons who may be desirous to know something 
about the concerns in the piano and organ business in 
that delightful resort of the stencil racket—Washing- 
ton, N, J.—will find an article in the next number of the 
paper that will enable them to judge for themselves what 
the goods are worth which are made there and sold 
there. 


A. Dumanavut. 





C. COLBY announces that he is going into the 

+ business of piano manufacturing with a friend and 

that the firm will be known as Colby & Co. The pianos, 

he says, will be similar in style to those made by the 

late firm of Colby, Duncan & Co., but the quality will 
be superior. The capital will be $75,000. 





E know of a rare chance for a man or a number of 

men to acquire an excellent business in this city, 
together with stock, goodwill, &c., for a figure far below 
its estimated price. It is in one of the lines of the 
music trade, old established and well known. Negotia- 
tions between the present owners,who wish to retire, and 
parties who reflect upon this opportunity can be opened 


paper. 


HE great International Exhibition at Brussels in 
1888 offers special inducements to manufacturers 

in all the departments of the music trade, its “Tenth 
Competition” consisting of “instruments of music and 
acoustics, material of orchestras, works and apparels 
destined to musical teaching.” The “Committee No. 


vice-president J. Th. Radoux, and for secretaries Gustave 
Huberti and Victor Mahillon, all well-known authorities 
and specialists. The circular on the subject of the 
musical exhibit can be seen at the office of THE MUsI- 
CAL COURIER, and a persual of it will prove of interest to 
anyone who is engaged in the construction of musical 
instruments. 


R. JOHN E. HALL, the Western representative of 

THE MusicaL Courier, returned to his head- 
quarters at Chicago last Saturday. He stopped at several 
of the larger cities en route and will visit most of the im- 
portant firms before reaching his office. The work Mr. 
Hall is doing in the West for this paper is of the utmost 
significance, and in the twenty months that he has been 
located in Chicago hehas built up a large branch trade, 
not in advertising only, but chiefly in the subscription 
department and in the distribution of THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER throughout the West. Our Chicago office, in 
conjunction with our home offices, gives us the best 
possible facilities for the performance of the labor 
necessary for a still greater development in the future of 
the journalistic enterprise known throughout the musi- 
cal world and the music-trade industries as THE MUSI- 
CAL COURIER. 

a 

HE olian Organ Company, a firm in Philadelphia 

that sells automatic instruments, should not be 
confounded with the Aolian Organ and Music Com- 
pany, whose headquarters are at 831 Broadway in this 














. ; | that have ever been seen by the American people. 
by addressing or calling upon the trade editor of this | 





city and whose new factory building is in Meriden, Conn. 
This latter company—the AZolian Organ and Music Com- 
pany—are the manufacturers of the only combination 
organ that rewinds the music roll by means ot a motor 
controlled by the pedals. It also is the only combina- 
‘tion organ with a separate and distinct set of reeds for 
the manual and for the automatic organ in it, and that 
is to say that a person who cannot play.the organ can 
use the automatic part of the combination instrument, 
while a player can use the manual organ separately or 
use it to play as an accompaniment to the automatic 
organ. The combination organ has a great future be- 
fore it. 


HE Sterling Company, Mr. Rufus W. Blake mana- 
ger, have leased the first floor of 103 East Four- 
teenth-st., near Union-sq., next door to the stool and 
piano-cover rooms of Messrs. T. F. Kramer & Co., 
and next door but one to Steinway hall, and will in a few 
days open an elegant wareroom for the sale of. the Ster- 
ling upright pianos and the Sterling organs. This is 
one of the most vital steps ever taken by the company 
and will, we predict, result ina large increase of business 
which will accrue to them from sources hitherto not en- 
rolled as Sterling customers, 


N answer to an inquiry we are pleased to state that 
] the Briggs upright pianos are among the most re- 
liable pianos now in the market. In point of finish, in 
tone and action regulation, in all the details of careful 
workmanship, these instruments surpass many pianos 
to-day offered to the trade as high grade. As durable 
pianos they have made a reputation second to none, 
while their tone properties have been commended by 
excellent musicians and experts. We are of the opinion, 
and we state so freely, that the Briggs piano is one of 
the very choicest instruments that dealers can handle. 
Messrs. C. C. Briggs & Co., of Boston, are in conse- 
quence a very busy firm. 


ESSRS. DECKER BROTHERS have made an 
epoch in their business during 1887 with the con- 
struction of some of the most artistic upright pianos 
The 
case-work of the instruments we refer to is architectur- 


| ally of the highest order, and the choice of woods is an 


evidence that the firm has been anxious to secure the 
most expensive and rare article that could be found for 
its purposes. The cases in natural woods, such as old 
oak and American oak, have been supplemented by a 
recent output of cases in satin-wood and hazel-wood, 
the like of which we have up to date not beheld. The 


| sum total of this kind of art product is a piano which 
10” has for its president the celebrated F. A. Gevaert ; for | 


represents in its architecture and in its musica] qualities 
an ideal instrument. 


HE case of E. L. Wilson, of Boston, v. Dixey 
(mother of the comedian), which was recently tried 
in Boston, will be remembered. Wilson, who is the pro- 
prietor of the Boston Piano Company, a retail piano 
wareroom, sold Mrs. Dixey a piano stenciled “ Boston 
Piano Co.”” Mrs. Dixey wanted to return the piano, re- 
fusing to make more payments, and the piano was not 
accepted by Wilson but stored in a storage warehouse. 
Mrs. Dixey ascertained what a stencil piano was, this 
piano in question being a Guild piano. She accepted 
the alternative of a lawsuit, and, as was published in 
these columns, the jury in the case disagreed. We have 
ascertained that this jury stood eleven to one in favor of 
Mrs. Dixey, notwithstanding that George M. Guild, the 
maker of the stencil instrumentin question, swore im court 
that first-class piano manufacturers stencil pianos / 
Think of it! Does not this little incident offer a little 
lesson to the stencilers? We believe the lesson is quite 
an ominous one. The piano in question is, according to 
latest accounts, still in the storage wareroom, and this 
would indicate that Wilson is wiliing to stand another 
trial. Wesay “stand,” because we look upon it that, 
notwithstanding the fact that Wilson is the plaintiff, the 
stencil piano is really on trial, and we shall watch the 
next trial with more than usual interest. Mr. Wilson, 
or rather the stencil piano, will not win, even if George 
M. Guild again swears as he did at the first trial. 








THE MUSICAL 


COURIER. 








The Superiority of the “SOHMER ” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 




















Received First Medal of Merit and 





Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





hibition. 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 





bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 





ment ot all leading artists. 





SOHMER & CO., anakaatarere 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 





“"a’" NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMG, 88 


FIFTH AVENT'E. 





STERLING 
PIANOS. 


Uprights in Latest Styles and Beautiful Designs. 





FACTORIES AI DERBY, CONN. 





Western Warerooms and Offices, 179 & 181 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THE STHRLING CO. 


iW] TONE, the MATERIAL used 
H | in its construction, and the CARE 








— DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE— 


New Burdett Organ List. 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 








The Kellmer Piano. 


Sells on its merits. Demand increasing. 
Agents Wanted. 


—— MANUFACTURED BY—— 


PETER KELLMER 


Piano and Organ Works, 
HAZLETON, PA. 





KRAKAUER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 


ISAAG L COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


425 and 427 East Righth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 








JAMES BELLAK 


1129 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








AGENTS 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are genuine, 








DECKER & SON, 


THE PUBLIC 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are matchiess 








Grand, Square and Upright Piano-Fortes, 


WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. 
charged to cover heavy ad- Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. 
vertising expenses. “T,EZAD THEM ALL.” 


FISCHER’ J, & C, FISCHER PIANOS, 


PIA os GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


in brilliancy, sweetness and 





honest, first-class instrumeuts 
for which a fancy price is not 





power of their capacity to 








outlast any other make otf 














Pianos, 








os OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: c+ 


TONER DURABILITY +4165, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. ; 


73,000 


NOW IN USE, 
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Hamilton Vocalion Company. 


DETAILS OF THE INSOLVENCY PROCEEDINGS. 





HE preliminary notice of the following proceed- 
ing appeared in last week’s MUSICAL COURIER : 

The Hamilton Vocalion Organ Manufacturing Company, 
through its attorney, Lawyer Henry E. Hill, filed a petition in 
insolvency at the Probate Court office, of Worcester, Mass., on 
November 28, and Judge Adin Thayer issued a warrant calling a 
meeting of the creditors on Friday, December 9, at 10 o'clock 
A.M. This action was in accordance with a vote of the stock- 
holders, held the Saturday previous, when 1,243 shares were rep- 
resented. The president of the company, Mr. Horace B. Fry, 
of this city, was present, and it was the unanimous vote that in- 
solvency proceedings should be resorted to. The New York 
stockholders of the firm, who number a majority, made a propo- 
sition to the company whereby they will pay the debts of the old 
company and form a new company with increased capital to buy 
the present one and continue the business. The insolvency pro- 
ceedings are the first steps in the new scheme, and it is expected 
that something will develop at the creditors’ meeting next Friday. 

With the petition of insolvency there was also filed a schedule 
of ereditors and a schedule of the property of the company. The 
latter consists of personal property, including a plant located in 
the building at the corner of Union and Market streets, Worces- 
ter, Mass.; a large lot of lumber, vocalions manufactured and in 
process of manufacture, located in the same building, office fur- 
niture, patents, credits, engine, boiler, shafting, &c. 

The schedule of credits reads as follows : 














Di otes for MOORS GONE 26 cnc scccccccccvsccesvccescoscescesseveeseces $5,429.94 
Labor.... eeeesseres 3,135.90 
Notes, accommodation paper. seee ve «+ 31,022.08 
ROO, GOED. 000 cnvecesegncegacaeepe cane - 24,541.71 
Merchandiss..... ..cccccsccce -ccesees 5,082.71 
RG. dete ch dp 0.00 db Gne'c te de eo keh aah Godt ddbelabes ose see $69,212.34 
The firms who have i notes for goods sold and the amounts 
are: 
Alfred Dolge, New York.... ............- . . $219.50 
Heald & Brittan, Worcester .......,....... > 197.46 
Washburn, Garfield & Co., Worcester......... 260.62 
Washburn & Moen Manufacturing Company, Worcester..... 1,300.00 
Washburn & Moen Manufacturing yay, © Worcester. . +s eeee 1yO2T.35 
Smith & Adams, Worcester .... 4 5 ovedece \. 
Pratt, Read & Co,, Deep River, Conn. Y 
E. E. Slocum, Providence... . 
Pratt, Read & Co., Deep River, Conn. gon ceniesébecesedenne 300,00 
Pratt, Read & Co., Deep River, Conn......... 315-75 


Geerge H, Clark & ee 
William #. Jourdan, Worcester 
Charles Jenkins, president, New York. 


Che seven individuals who made the cash loans are: 





H. B. Fry, New York, president.............0.ccceceeecsseseceeeee $16,462.53 
SL eee ee ero eee 255.10 
AS Ta, Feber TEAR 000s cbdddvnnede lochs o Beh seat Bocescccen 5,824.08 
George Jones, New York 500.00 
G. E, Jones, New York 500.00 
H. L. Dyer 500.00 
ee RIP er ee 15,000.00 


In the merchandise account there were ‘50 i items of expense 
which include bills from 24 Worcester firms and from 26 outside 
firms. 

I'he bill for labor includes the work of 48 men, and the claims 
range from $10 to $270. 

The debts of the company, to others than its stockholders, are 
only about $16,000, but the $45,000 due to its stockholders, 
several of them leading capitalists of this city, can only be, in 
their opinion, funded equitably and legally through the sale of 
the assets of the company. The majority of the stockholders 
have already assented to the proposed sale of the assets and to 
the purchase as contemplated through the funding of their loans 
in anew company, and they promise to contribute ratably the 
necessary sum as well as the new capita! now believed to be the 
only element needed for a successful business. 

The stockholders of the company number between 30 and 40, 
of whom are located in Worcester, four in Boston and the 
remainder in New York and England. The New York stock- 
holders have been much interested in the welfare of the concern 
and have made various advances of money, as is seen by the 
sche The English stockholders have refused to 
come forward with money, and it is partially on this account that 
the insolvency proceeding was taken. The company has been 
rated high by mercantile agencies, and had a good reputation for 
It has always paid its notes as they became due, 
Even notes that fell due on No- 


four 


lule above. 


paying its bills, 
and none ever went to protest. 
vember 25 were paid. 

The concern was incorporated in October, 1885, with a capital 
of $200,000, half of which was paid in. The sum of $100,000 
in stock, with royalties annexed, was paid to Messrs, Archibald 
Ramsden, of Manchester, England, and James Baillie Hamilton, 
the inventor, also of England, for their patents. The building 
in Worcester formerly occupied by the barbed-wire manufactur- 
ing company, and owned by Mr. Stephen Salisbury, was leased 
from the Washburn & Moen Manufacturing Company, and the 
manufacturing of organs was begun. Expensive help was se- 
cured and considerable money was spent in the experiment. The 
business has been continued until now, but not enough goods 
In fact, the organs were not introduced to the 
public through the proper channels. The company never em- 
ployed a salesman except once, but the proper chance was not 
afforded to him; he was kept here in the retail salesroom instead 
of being sent out on the road to introduce the organs. 

(he officers of the company ares Horace B, Fry, of New 
William Munroe, Worcester, treasurer, and 
Philip W. Moen, Worcester, clerk. When the business 
was first started Mr. Hamilton was very active and did con- 
siderable work for the success of the enterprise. His financial 
manager was Mr. Ramsden, and he also worked earnestly for the 
success of the undertaking. Later each returned to England. 


have been sold, 


York, president ; 








Mr. Hamilton, it will be remembered, married the daughter of 
the Duke of Argyle. He returned to this country again and is 
now located at Toronto, Ont., where we met him in August. 
Ramsden is in this country at the present time. Hamilton at- 
tended the meeting of the stockholders held previous to the last 
one. Both are aware of the existing difficulties, but will take no 
action concerning them. 








McCammon Speaks. 
HE following card has just been signed by E. 
McCammon, secretary, and W. C. Van Alstyne, treasurer, 
of the McCammon Piano Manufacturing Company, of Albany, 
N. Yer 
We have heretofore lived up to our well-considered intention 
to abstain from all public allusion to our business matters, but, 
in justice to this company and its management and the many 
houses with whom we have had business transactions, we are con- 
strained, at this time, to contradict some untruthful and un- 
generous statements, set afloat by Mr. Peter Mesick, our late 
president, and others, actuated by selfish motives. 


Mr. Peter Mesick became the president of this company in 
March, 1887, and resigned such presidency, October 19; 1887. 
It has been stated in print and rumored on the street that he 
advanced large amounts to this company, the total being magni- 
fied to the neighborhood of forty thousand dollars. 

In positive contradiction to these reports we state that Mr. Me- 
sick never invested a single dollar in the capital stock of this 
company, but that on the contrary he received THIRTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND DOLLARS’ WORTH OF STOCK, par value, 
for which he NEVER PAID ONE CENT. 

At various times he loaned moneys tothe company through the 
Mesick Paper Company and another party, to whom demand 
notes were given, with the distinct understanding that they 
would be held by them simply as proof of loan, to cover. such 
advance, in total to the amount of about $3,300. 

Under pretense of recovering the money, Mr. Mesick has 
caused action to be brought on three different occasions. On two 
occasions they were withdrawn. On one occasion action was 
commenced while Mr. McCammon was West, making a very 
successful trip in the interest of the company’s pianos. 

When Mr. Mesick saw that his sales were large, even in excess 
of the production of our large factory, he determined to bring 
suits, for, ashe said: ‘“‘If I amto get judgments I want the 
merchandise and not the accounts.” 

These actions were brought, as stated, while Mr. McCammon 
was away on an extended trip,, and with the expectation that 
judgments would be entered before his return. 

These actions, however, were withdrawn and others commenced 
in October, soon after Mr. McCammon’s return, in which judg- 
ments were entered. 

It was Mr. Mesick’s expectation, as he stated to several parties, 
that there would be no bidders against him and that by his judg- 
ments he would become the sole owner of a very large property 
and then dictate terms to the company’s creditors to whom he 
found he had unwittingly made himself personally liable. 

What a magnificent record for Mr. Peter Mesick, elected presi- 
dent of a large manufacturing company, supposed to watch and 
guard the interests of the stockholders who placed him in that 
responsible position ! 

Mr. Mesick was doomed to disappointment, however, for a 
gentleman of unquestioned responsibility has come forward in 
the most liberal manner, and the business, which never should 
have been interrupted, will again proceed with every sign of pros- 
perity and ample capital to back it. 

The conclusion forced upon our minds is that Mr. Mesick never 
intended to invest any money in the business. He never did any- 
thing to assure its success. He never sought to enlarge its 
sphere of action. On the contrary, when he found that he could 
not borrow any money from the banks, he immediately planned 
to retard the business and crush the company. 

From his actions he evidently hoped to get its large property 
(valued at about $50,000) into his own hands for a comparatively 
small sum, in total disregard of stockholders and creditors. We 
would mention that he attached the Wray Emery Wheel Com- 
pany, of which he was until lately its president, in much the 
same way, and indeed resigned the presidency and commenced 
action on the same day on which he commenced proceedings 
against this company. 

It will be seen that this is a ‘‘ double-header,” as it were, and 
doubtless Mr. Mesick expected it to be the greatest and crown- 
ing act of his eventful life. With him it seems that self pre- 
dominates in an all-controlling manner, and that he is filled with 
a disregard for the interests and welfare of all parties who may 
be unfortunate enough to become associated with him in any 
business venture whatever. E. McCammon, Secretary, 

W. C. VAN ALSTYNE, Treasurer, 
Of McCammon Pianoforte Mannfacturing and Music Company, 


Albany, N. Y. 
December 3, 1887. 








—Mr. J. B. Woodford, of the Loring & Blake Organ Com- 
pany, writes as follows to THE MusICAL CourRIER: 

Our trade is very heavy; in fact, we have more orders than we can fill, 
and the year will be a good one. I have just returned from a four weeks’ 
trip ding from Rich d to Pittsburgh, and find that while trade is not 
booming, yet it is good as a general thing and the demand is largely in ex- 
cess for first-class goods rather than for the cheap instruments’ which have 
been so freely handled for the few years past. There are some marked 
changes occurring in the trade, and I think they will be felt more fully next 
year than they have during the past. 





Bacon v. Raven. 
HE findings of the court in the case of Francis 
Bacon v7, Thomas Raven, reported in Toe Muste@aL Cov- 
RIER Of November 23, are as follows : 


Supreme Court. 





Bacon Speciat Term, 
v. November 21, 1887. 
Raven, Patrerson, J. 





Patrerson, J.—The attitude in which the case stands on the evidence, 
entitles the plaintiff to an injunction against Messrs. Newby & Evans, So 
far as Mr. Raven is concerned it is perfectly evident that Mr, Bacon, the 
plaintiff, had knowledge of the fact as far back as 1874 that Mr. Raven did 
business in the way complained of and claimed the use of the name and did 
use it, The right of action accrued then, and he has lain by and seen the 
use of this name or designation for thirteen years, and the consequence is 
he cannot now enforce any remedy against Mr. Raven. But that does not 
necessarily give to Mr. Raven an absolute right to use the name either by 
prescription or in any other way. It merely prevents Mr. Bacon from en- 
forcing a remedy. However it may be as to Mr. Raven personally, it does 
not give him a right which he could transmit or transfer to anybody else to 
use that name in such a way as would interfere with the business of Mr. 
Bacon, It is claimed here that these defendants, Newby & Evans, manu- 
factured pianos and put on them this name, this designation: ‘* Raven, late 
Raven & Bacon.” It is said by the defendants that they do that only for 
Mr. Raven, and that they are employed by Mr. Raven. But the testimony 
shows that the pianos thus manufactured are taken to rooms which belong 
to Newby & Evans and are there exhibited, and there is in those rooms 
a designation, a holding out of this fact. But in addition to that the evidence 
is that the pianos were delivered to Mrs, Middl Mrs, Middl is not 
Mr. Raven, unless ,Mr, Raven is ducting the b in a secret and 
underhand way. The pianos are manufactured for Mrs, Middleton by these 
gentlemen and delivered to her. Therefore there is distinct evidence of 
these gentlemen making pianos and putting on them this name and delivering 
them to somebody else than Mr. Raven, I am willing to assume, and do as- 
sume, that all that is done in good faith and without any knowledge of the claim 
of Mr, Bacon. There is nothing to indicate on the part of Newby & Evans 
any impropriety at all ; they have merely done what they agreed to do with 
Mr. Raven, doubtless assuming that he was the Mr. Raven of Raven & 
Bacon, or had formerly been in the firm or was the successor of that firm. I 
think, therefore, their action in that respect is innocent. But it is very 
readily conceived that it may have interfered with ‘the b of Mr, Bacon 
(who was, in fact, one of the members of the last firm of Raven & Bacon and 
one of the members at the time of the dissolution of that firm) to say that 
Mr. Raven was of the firm of Raven & Bacon and to get whatever benefit the 
plaintiff might properly get from the business in that regard. 

Under these circumstances a decree will be taken dismissing the complaint 
as against Mr. Raven without costs, and g ing an inj ion against 
Newby & Evans prohibiting them from putting upon pianos manufactured by 
them the designation ** Successors to Raven & Bacon,” or *“‘ Formerly Raven 
& Bacon,” or ** Late Raven & Bacon,” or any equivalentname. And in view 
of the fact that their conduct seemed to be characterized by good faith it will 
be without costs, 

















[From Montreal Daily Star, November 12, 1887.) 
Bears as Family Pets. 


A NUMBER OF OUR LEADING CITIZENS HAVE ALREADY PUR- 
CHASED THEM. 


HESE are not, however, the vicious animals one would 
suppose on hearing the name, but are the celebrated ** Behr"’ pianos 
which are fast taking the lead of all others for their intrinsic merits and com- 
bination of all the good qualities that go to make up a PERYECT INSTRUMENT. 
They have a wonderfully powerful, sweet, full tone ; the action and touch are 
the most perfect of any instrument made; and for solidity, artistic beauty 
and finish of case they have no superior ; and yet they are more moderate in 
price than many a piano which has not one half the merit to recommend it. 
A fine assortment of these celebrated instruments in elegant rosewood, ebon- 
ized and mahogany cases’ are now being received and on view at the ware- 
rooms of DeZoucue & Atwater, sole agents, 63 Beaver Hall. 








Not Haynes’ Fault. 


Loomis’s TempLe or Music, 
New Haven, December 1, 1887. 


Y DEAR MUSICAL COURIER—How came you to catch 
on to that racket of Jack Haynes? He is a darned good fellow; 
perhaps you don’t know it. He used to be wit: the New England Organ 
Company, and that has not failed, and later with me, and | assure you that I 
am in no danger of failing. But returning to Jack ; after retiring frem this 
house he went into the organette business and done finely. Later I had the 
pleasure of meeting him and his esteemed wife in London, where they showed 
me around in true English style. Jack says it is the place to buy English 
whips and knee leggings. Again I say Jack is a good fellow, so keep him 
afloat, for what would so many trade papers be were it not for such a jovial 
fellow as Jack Haynes? With best wishes, 
l am, yours, C. M, Loomis. 
Mr. Loomis seems to misapprehend the spirit of our statement 
about Jack Haynes. We attach no blame to him for the volumi- 
nous notices that appear with his name in other trade papers ; 
neither do we attach any blame to those papers, but, contrariwise, 
we are grateful to them for the one interesting subject we find in 
their columns, viz., Jack Haynes. We are, of course, opposed to 
Jack Haynes’ stencil racket ; but that is also his business, as it is 
our business to expose it. Long life to Jack Haynes, so that the 
other music-trade papers may continue to have some subject to 
discuss on principle. 





Cidaindsalondion: 


New York, November 30, 1887. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
ENTLEMEN—Pilease insert the following in a prominent 
place in your trade column: 
To the Trade: 

We herewith beg to call your special attention to the fact that we have 
made arrangements with the receiver of the Colby & Duncan Piano Company 
to dispose of the balance of their stock at wholesale to responsible —— 
throughout the United States and Canada. Apply tv us for prices, terms, &c 

HarpMan, Peck & Co. 
138 Fifth-ave., New York. 








—The Steinway factory has turned out over meme instruments, A recent 
sale by Mr. Kleber was number sixty th d hing, and during 
the same week No. 400 was taken in part eae in another transaction. 
If 60,000 pianos could be piled together, a heap would be formed compared to 
which even the new court-house in this city would seem a small structure.— 








Pittsburgh Bulletin. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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RELIABLE CARPENTER ORGANS: 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., U.S. A. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY. 





FRANCIS BACON, 


PA RAGON 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 


19 and 21 West 22d Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CHICAGO DEPOT: J. HOWARD FOOTE, 307 and 309 Wabash Avenue, 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parior use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


FBO. PF. BEN 1, 


281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, lil. 
e@P-SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS 




















C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Lil. 





THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS. 


bi STORY & CLARK ORGAN, 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago, Iil. 





The Most Perfect Organ Manufactured. It stands at the Head. 


Its Mechanism and Tone Perfect. New Styles always 


Lead. It stands Criticism and Thorough Inspection. 


Agents Wanted. Territory Exclusive. Send for Catalogue. 


THE MODERN IDEAL. 





ESTABLISHED 1847. 


GEORGE GEMUNDER, 


— MAKER OF — 


Tae WORLD-RENOWNED VIOLINS 


(PUPIL OF VUILLAUME OF PARIS). 
His Emperor Violin (the Kaiser) achieved the Greatest + Triempe | in Violin Making, 


LONDON, 1851. ( PHILADELPHIA, 


NEW YORK, 1853. (Not competing.) 
PARIS, AMSTERDAM, 1883. 


CHARLESTON, 1855. _—— 1883-1884 


crit | GREATEST SUCCESS | ere 


W ORLEANS, 1884-1885 
aw YORK, 1870. Wherever Exhibited. (Not competing.) 
VIENNA, 1873. } | LONDON, 


Artistic Repairing and Reconstruction. ASTORIA, N.Y. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


1876. 


1885. 


Nots.—Not connected with any other establishment 
of a similar name. 





WM. ROHLFING & CO., 


——DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


FORKIGN «MUSIC, 


Inelading cme “ Peters,”’ “‘ Andre,” and all peers Editions. 
blishers of Edition ‘“ Rohlfing. 


G7 The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices, 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 





CS ESTABLISHED 1857. >- 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


“ana square LA NOS. 


and Square 


IMPORTERS OF MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 
BAND INSTRUMENTS A SPECIALTY. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of fooding, astern makers respectfully solicited 
ty CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 








FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 





WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 
FACTORY: 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK. 


HEINR. KNAUSS SONS, 


COBLENZ ON THE RHINE. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1832. 


Piano ?Manufacturers. 
THE TECHNIPHONE, “netticc’* 


TICE PIANO. 


A® mstrument with a pianoforte key-board and a genuine piano touch, a e to take the piace of the 

ianoforte as an improvement upon it in learning the mechanism or technique of piano-playing, on 
which all actual practice of finger exerc'ses, scales, arpeggios, chords, velocity, time, accentuation, and all 
training of fingers and joints to delicacy or strength of touch, to suppleness, flexibility and precision, can be 
done, including the practice of pieces. It accelerates progress, saves money, saves nerves and saves the 
action and tone of the piano. It saves the player from that weariness and satiety which the constant hearing 
of tones and frequent repetition of passages is sure to beget. For the easy, certain, almost automatic 
acquiring of a perfect legato, and all grades of staccato, it is as superior to the piano as the foot-rule is 
superior to the eye ip taking exact measurements. 


THE TECHNIPHONE Co., 


CHICAGO: LYON & HEALY. 7 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 











ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 


DYER & HUGHES, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


ORGANS, 


FOXCROFT, ME. 


G@™ Send and get our New 
Catalogue. New and 
Elegant Designs 
Just Out. 


Cash with Order. 


*meps94zj}0y 10 WIV pI8ysaTYy 
‘daemyuy &/p eeig 


Lowest Trade Price. 


FOR THE PIANO AUTOMAT, $21.00. 
Sheets of lana 35 cents each. 


CARL MAND. 


COBLENZ 0/ RHINE, 


Piano Maker to Her Majesty the Empress of German - 


Where we are not repre- 
sented, should be pleased to 
open correspondence in re- 
gard to the Agency, 
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Trade Notes, 


—Theo. Wolfram, of Mansfield, Ohio, has made an assign- 
ment. 

—-A new agency of the Chickering pianos is about to be estab- 
lished in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

—Mr, Frank W. Bailey, formerly with C. B. Hunt & Co., of 
Boston, is now traveling for the A.olian Organ and Music Com- 
pany. 

—Myr. Reinhard Kochmann, with Behning & Son, returned 
from a prosperous business trip through the United States on 
Sunday, looking hale and hearty. 

—Mr. Jacob Christie, of the former firm of Colby, Duncan & 
Co., is looking about to locate himself as a piano manufacturer. 
He expects to start in business at an early day. 

—James M. Starr & Co., of Richmond, Ind., shipped an 
average of fifteen pianos per week during the past few months, 
and will ship a larger weekly average this month. 

—The following notice has been issued : 

Artanta, Ga., November 16, 1887.—The Atlanta Piano Company have 


broken ground for a factory here and it will be completed in about ninety 
days, and the plant will cost about $25,000. G. H. Havuipay. 


—H, M. Brainard & Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, have removed 
from Superior-st. to the new Cyclorama Building on Euclid-ave. 
The new store is one of the handsomest piano-rooms in the 
West. 


—Mr. Brett, a patentee of a new tuning device for pianos 
which does away with the wood pin-block, is in town superintends 
ing the construction of a piano on his principle. Mr. Brett is 
from Cleveland, Ohio. 

—The St. Louis Repudiican says : 

Balmer & Weber, the music dealers, have been driven from Broadway 
by the exorbitant rents, and have leased the new five-story building at 209 
North Fourth-st., which was occupied as Grand Army headquarters, and are 
moving into it before the weather gets any worse, 

—Hallet & Cumston are doing a large Pacific Coast trade, 
much larger than is generally supposed. The instruments of this 
firm have given such thorough satisfaction in the past that the 
dealers who handle them are most enthusiastic in their praise. 

—The item published in certain trade papers that Mr. N. J. 
had purchased lots on 136th-st. is, as usual in those 
papers, incorrect. Mr, Haines purchased lots on 133d-st. that 
run through to 132d-st., between Lincoln and Alexandria avenues, 
and he is offered $10,000 for his purchase. 


Haines, Sr., 


—A music-leaf turner has been patented by Messrs. John T. 
Carrington and Andrew J. Sleeper, of Clay Centre, Kan. It is 
designed to enable the performer to turn the leaves by touching 
finger-plates on levers near the keyboard, or by the use of a foot 
pedal, the invention covering novel features of construction and 
the combination of parts to make a simple and inexpensive 
device. 

ANTED—An experienced traveling salesman for organs 
is a good player 
and thoroughly practical, having been a manufacturer for eight 
Address Box 820, Cortland, N. Y. 


and pianos is open for an engagement ; 


years ; good references, 





ahs example should bel mods of Hegekiah Williams, of Bal- 
timore, a colored man, who professes t@ séll organs and other 
musical instruments, and who was before Justice Warfield at the 
Southern Station-Hiouse, on Thursday, charged with obtaiting 
$36 on false pretenses frony Frances Jones,“colored, of St. Dénis, 
Baltimore County. The story was to the effect that...Wil~ 
liams had purchased an organ from Sanders & Stayman upon 
the installment plan, paying $3 down and promising to pay the 
same amount monthly. Subsequently he called upon ‘Miss 
Jones, told her he had an organ for sale-and showed her a bill 
from a New York firm (receipted) for an organ valued. at $125. 
He represented that this organ was the one hé had: for Bale, and 
was willing to dispose of it for $65 cash “Mis$ Joties had’ but’ 
$36, and paid him that amount on account when he delivered the 
Sanders & Stayman organ. Hezekiah was held for the action of 
the Criminal Court of Baltimore. . oo 

—Albert Niemann, the great tenor, visited the factory A! 
Messrs. Wessell, Nickel & Gross on last Saturday and inspected 
the various departments of that establishment. He seemed to 
be very much interested and impressed, and repeatedly remarked 
that the factory surpassed his expectations and everything that 
had been told him about it. He said that his visit to America 
would have been incomplete had he missed seeing the Wessell, 
Nickel & Gross factory. 

—The employes of the Emerson Piano Company had their second annual ball 
last Thursday evening in Odd Fellows’ Hall, Boston, There were about 250 
couples present, and the entertainment was a very pleasant affair. Among 
those present were: P..H. Powers, Joseph Gramer and‘O. A, Kimball, who 
omprise the Emerson Piano Company ; Edward Gramer, George H. Faxon 
and Edwin Faxon, of O. J. Faxon & Co.; E. S. Payson, general agent of the 
Emerson Piano Company; J. T. Curry and John R. Hanmer, of. Ladd, 
Hanmer & Co,; Fred Hammett, D. O. Eaton, George Weston, Hénfy Mont- 
ford, P. J. Fitzgerald, Frank Ryder, C. H. Nichols, C. P. eagles 
liam B. Copeland, T. F. Wright and W. J. Toussaint. 

—The chattel mortgage reported by the commercial agencies 
last week as entered against Theo. Pfafflin & Co., of Indianapolis, 
for $18,000, is an arrangement between that firm and one of the 
creditors. We are fully conversant with the facts, but they do 
not warrant any special publicity. 

—Albert Weber has been offered $10,000 bonus for his con- 
tract with Abbey and the Hofmann boy. 

—Tons of advertising matter are spread broadcast throughout 
the land from Story & Clark organ factory, Chicago. 

—Mr. Louis Gayner, of Minneapolis, Minn., has taken the 
agency of the James & Holmstrom piano, 

—Among patents recently granted the following are of inter- 
est to the music trade : 


To O. Stoddard for a sheet-music cabinet. ..-No. 372,341 


eee 





ANTED—A traveling salesman for one of the leading 

organ and piano manufacturers in the trade desires to | 

make an arrangement with an organ or piano manufactory to rep- 
resent their goods. Has the most extensive acquaintance with 
the trade in the West of any man traveling. Address L. E., care 
of Mr. Joun E. HALL, Western office MusICAL Courier, 148 


State-st., Chicago, Ill 


| to him, with instructions to loan it out os her absence. 


Harper & Hoover for a piano Case.,......40++++++% 372,616 
A. V. Chevers, for a musical wind instrument...... 373,012 
W. C. Zeidler, for appiying celluloid to organ key- 

board. oo odseccecies deove ches caben bettes sUhe died 373,001 
J. A. Smith, for organ-octave coupler... rn 372,772 
R. Alden, for organ-stop knob..... Eset s dveeseee 372,049 
Carrington & Sleeper, for a music-leaf turner....... 73.269 
Dewing & Bennett, for a tool for cutting seats for in- 

sulator attachment for musical instruments....... 373,393 
J. S. Brand, for octave coupler. ..-.......+. sieses 373,122 
L. A. Wood, for organ reed..........-+. eye 373,118 
T. M. Antisell, for piano wrest plank.......:.....: 373,262 


—George K. Morehouse, a piano deale, at 652 Fulton-st., 
| Brooklyn, was arraigned before Justice Kenna last Wednesday 
on a charge of grand larceny preferred by Florenwe Goff, at 204 
Halsey-st., of that city. The latter alleges that when she left 


she returned she made frequent demands for her property, but was 
put off from time to time. She finally procured a warrant for the 
dealer's arrest. When arraigned Morehouse pleaded not guilty, 
and in default of $1,000 bail was remanded to jail pending an 
examination. 


Well-Deserved Awards. 
UME, MINOR & CO. are to be congratulated 


in having received so many premiums this fall at the Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina fairs on the Decker Brothers and the 
Wh pianos and the Wilcox & White organs. It is gratify- 
ing towmstice the blue ribbons, diplomas, money prizes and com- 
plimentary letters received by this enterprising firm on these cele- 
braéted-instruments. These testimonials are but another compli- 


the gentlemen of this firm, who have never permitted 
the ames to be associated with any but first-class pianos and 
orga Dispatch. 


A Hopeless Struggle. 


N Monday evening an effort was made by a number of local 
piano dealers to grapple with that old-time foe of the trade—the 

8 ing of ions to hers and others, A petition had previously 
been issued as a call to this meeting, and those chiefly concerned in agitating 
the matter were undoubtedly sincere and earnest in their hopes for a repre- 
sentative assemblage of the piano’ dealers of the city, Such, however, was 
not the mature of the gathering, and the few that found themselves face fo 
face with a long-born incubus at this meeting adjourned sine ‘dée, without 
having accomplished auything except the interchange of ideas and the ex- 
pression of hope that something could bedone and that right soon. «Phe his- 
tory of the past in this direction does not shed a hopeful light upon the fu- 
ture. The case of one dealer can readily be recalled, He boldly hoisted the 
black flag of no q arter to the commission harpies and advertised the fact'that 
he would grant commissions to no one=teacher or otherwise. This resulted 
so digastrously for the gentleman's business as to cause an abandonment of 
his independent position and a return to the slough of despond where 10, 15 
and 26 per cent. commissions reigd supreme, And until human neture is 

















| radically changed there can be no release from this galling bondage and from 


the imposition of atax that is paid from the pockets of the piano buyer. 
Methods of relief have been attempted in other cities and have s gnally 
failed.» The piano-dealing business is one of such vehement rivalry and such 
fierce competition that even the potency of a common cause cannot bind the 
dealers together. 

If ever a tub was designed to stand on its own bottom, that tub is repre- 
sented by the dealer in pianos. There are no abler men of business in this 
cityshan these dealers in the complex and beautiful instruments without 
which the homes of the people would be gloomy and silent indeed. But 
these gentlemen, though opp d by a cause—the commission- 
hungry teacher—find it simply impossible to band together for that enemy's 
disarming. The power and ubiquity of this common foe keep the dealers 
apart, and the rivairy and ition already d render them dis- 
trustful of one another. In ding to the takers as being the 
“ teachers,” this statement must not be taken in too sweeping asense. There 
area few—a very few—teachers in the city who are above the asking or receiv- 
ing of any commission from dealers, even when a sale has clearly been brought 
about by their influence, The most persistent and class of h 
who demand commissions in a way that can be only likened to blackmail, are 
women whose terms are from 50 to 75 cents a lesson, They look to commis- 
sions to eke out their living, and they, in too many cases, show utter lack of 
principle. They will resort to any h unscrupul not only 
to secure a commission to which they have no earthly right, but to annoy the 
dealer that fails to accede to their d ds. Itisa ched state of affairs 
all around, and must exist until the dealers present a solid, united front, and 
having done so, declare a war of independence. 

We can assure our esteemed contemporary, the Pittsburgh 
Bulletin, {rom which the above article is taken, that there is at 
present no prospect of co-operation or organization among piano 
houses. It is not to bé expected that the retailers will combine 
when the manufacturers cannot be induced todo so arid our ef- 
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i — 

















for the country last summer she intrusted her piano, worth $300, 
| 
When | 


forts during the progress of the eight-hour labor agitation proved 
conclusively that this could not be accomplished. 








THE AEOLIAN ORGAN AND MUSIC CoO. 


Are now prepared to furnish the Trade with THE ORGAN OF THE FUTURE! 
TWO ORGANS IN ONE, AT A SMALL COST OVER THE OLD STYLE OF CABINET ORGAN. 


STYLE 1000. 
14 Stops. 6 Seta of Reeds. 
Weicut, Boxep, 469 Las. 


Manual Organ has two sets of reeds and divided octave coupler. 
Automatic Organ has two full sets of reeds, besides Sub-bass and 
Celeste 





THE TERRITORY !S RAPIDLY BEING TAKEN UP BY THE KNOWING DEALERS. 


THE ACOLIAN ORCAN AND MUSIC CO., 831 Broadway, bet. {2th and [3th Sts, New York. 





SSS ee 

STYLE 500. 

Height, 75 im Width, 28 in, 
Weicnut, Boxep, 395 Las. 

Manual Organ has fivé octaves of reeds and divided octave 


Length, 45 in. 


coupler. The Automatic Organ has two full sets of reeds. Three sets 


in all. 








=” WR 





STYLE 2900. 
Height, 67 in. 
Weicnt, Boxep ror Suipment, 339 Les. 
This Organ contains two full sets of reeds, four stops. 
ITE FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES. 


Length, 44 in. Width, 23 in. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





Fianoforte Actions, 


ONE GRADE ONLY. 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


—-NEW YORK +— 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


— AND — 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St, New York. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th &t., New York. 


JACOB pott, 


— MANU 


‘Piano Strings and Desks, 


SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


| Nos, 402,406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York. 





Finest Tone. Best Work and 


EMERSON 


More than 45,000 Sold. Every 
Piano Fully Warranted. 


Material Guaranteed. 


~ PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


Wareroom, No. 146 A Tremont Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
LF PEP BORIN © CO, 0 res rae new vonn. 


Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 








HAZELTON BROTHERS, 








<> oo 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS ITA NWos « EVERY RESPECT, # 








> == APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOSS & SONS. 


Fiano Manufacturers, 
170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


No. 





HALLET & DAVIS GO.'S PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 


GRAND, Yo and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Lis: ne ge gH Bendel, Str 


Abt, Paulus, Tit . Heilbro 
Gre aed Mad 


ary ene 


State and Jackson Streets. Chicago: Market and Powell Streets. San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston. Mass. 





ATERLOO 
ORGANS 


ARE NOTED FOR 
Unequaled Quality of Tone, 
Superior Design and Finish of Cases, 
Durability. 
They Pump one-half easier than any 
other Organ made. 


SIX OCTAVES a SPECIALTY. 


For Prices and Catalogues, addres 


MALCOLM LOVE & C0, 


WATERLOO, N. Y. 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEW YORE. 





[VERS POND 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 
181 & 182 Tremont Street, Bosten. 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 


Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 





+= WEBER= 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Avenue, cor. Sixteenth Street, 


4+NEW + YORK.? 


BRANCH: Weber Masi Hall, Wabash Are, cor, Jat St, Chicago. 
X: MANUFACTORIES: 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street 
4NEW ¢YORK.+ 
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THE OLD STANDARD JVI ARTIN GUIT ARS TE rar 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 




















m= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 








For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GON], | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | 


also in Europe 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr, FERRARE, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars, 


Mr. CHAS, 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 


Mr, N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | 
and many others. 


Mr. N. W. GOULD, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 


Dr JANON, 


They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMAN & C0,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 





ESTABLISHED 1852. 


SMITH AIAN 


fi. MER Co, 


BOSTON. MASS. 





CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 





C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 





THE 


McLWEN PIANO. 


C. C. McEWEN, 


Manufacturer. 
Wareroom:; 76 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Factory: 218 WEST 387rn STREET, 


NEW YORK. 





KpaAce 


Grand, Square and’ Upright 


+PI ANOS. 


Received Highest Award at the United Stater 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876, 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years 

&3™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 EB 23a Street. 

Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d 8t., New York. 


Highest Award at New Orleans Exposition, 1885. 


BEHR BROTHERS & CO. 





— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


With Patent Harmonic Scale, Patent Cylinder 
Top, Patent Finger Guard, Patent Steel Action 
Frame, Patent Endwood Stringbridge, Patent 
Touch Regulator, and 


—#* PATENT PIANO MUFFLER «— 


The last reduces the tene toa mere Pianissimo, 
and saves wear of the Piano. 


RETAIL WAREROOMS: 15 E. 14th Street; 
* FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292 to 298 11th Avenue, 
= NEW YORK. 








ESTABLISHED 1847, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 








Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in n every respect. 





A specialty made of “turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 
ARTISPIC DECORATION OF 
FRONT PIPES. 

Is also <7 to furnish the best ing = of Organ 

Kevs. Action, Wires. Knobs. & 


KNABE 


‘Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and bility. 





ly us 


y 





Every Piano Fucty WARRANTED FOR Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore 8t., Baltimore. 








Gold and Silver 


Medals at the 
Wor d's Expo 
sitions of Am- 


sterdam and 
Antwerp 

















TEL. =e NW & CO., 


BIELEFELD, GERMANY, 


Uprights Grand Pianos. 


PATENT BRIDGE AND TUNING APPARATUS. 


Endorsed by Reinecke, Stavenhagen, Scharwenka. Anna Bock and other leading Artists. 


THE A.B. CHASE C0, 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 


SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 


For Prices and Dentiany kinase the Manufacturers. 


M. P. MOLLER PIPE ORGAN CO., 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., 


—MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIPE 4» REED ORGANS oF THE HIGHEST GRADE. 


FROM SMALL PARLOR PIPE TO THE LARGEST 
CHURCH AND, CONCERT ORGANS. 




















W. H. BUSH & CO. F. GONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 





ate ERTS ; 


‘- SS § Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 


Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue, 


OW EN>E 


WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 





N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated, 








AGENTS WANTED. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN C0., 


FOR1 WAYNE, IND. 


PACKARD ORGAN. 


~v~#IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ?~ 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 
’ 1 : 
A LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action fmame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. — caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





CTT ee 














ss Tr ' , v1 cae 
sasy orann. GEO, STECK & CO, ete cass 
gales cng ry GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT WO rr eas ei 


PIANO MADE, ks 
bined with great strength and volumi- 


nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
and Small — 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 
bility 











ie 


Josowme & Som WEGMAN WHENNING, hy THE “MILLER” ORGAN 























ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 920 East 39th St., New York. ae a Is the Best and Most Salable 


° 7 re Pe 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST Piano Manufacturers. v ae 
GRAND ORGANS: sn ee Organ of the day. 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y. ; 
3, . All our instruments contain the full iron frame with r . ‘ 
manuals; St. George's Ch., the patent tuning pin. “The reatest invention of the = = AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 


¥en 45 St. Paul’s B. Ch. age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or ¥ f 2 , TED. CAT CATALOGUE, &e., 


how Balen ag dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our 
instruments, and therefore we challenge the world 


Ch. : 3 
pias Pi $i "Tally ch. | that ours will excel any other. : 66) an ‘ a j 
San Francisco, Christ Ch im <= J 5 : MILLER ORGAN C0.., thenenifl Pa. . 


N Orlk . ot 
bared RO Cathedral g. | AUBURN, IN. Y. 


STULTZ & BAUER Ae CONOVER BROS. 
UPRICHT PIANOS. 


e ~ Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
Upright and Square i and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
2 | and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 
- ) Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
. y | Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki, 
> E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
. 


San Francisco, and many others. 











— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Factory and Warerooms, 338 and 340 East 31st Street, New York.| a 3 @ wise ie eis agate Bret, | NEW YORK. 


ZEITTER & WINKELMANN, (INION CENTRAL O p ER tr: ANO. 


+P TANOS,< Life Insurance Co. PEEK & SON, Manufacturers, 


HIGHEST INTEREST RATE! | Speen onsible Dealers.” 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 
LOWEST DEATH RATE! 


Uprights and Grands, | ..,.cvrreest pvIOENOS 
sdeniicae aveckie, on: cones te, ver $3,000,000. 


TION. CHEAP PRICES AND 
ALFRED E. HATCH, 2 ‘Geman St., Baltimore, 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 
Supt. Eastern Department. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &o, 


Nickel- —- Bronzing and Japanning, Fine Gray and 
Malleable Iron Castings. All kinds of Piano Bolts 














BRAUNSCHWEIG, GERMANY, 











Patented. constantly on hand 


~ STRAUCH BROS. | & ———— 
a9 
Manafacturers of PIANO STOOLS and MUSIC KACKs; Domestic and Imported Piano 
— MANUFACTURERS OF — Covers and Scarfs, Fitted Grand and Upright Covers, Rubber and Fleece Covers, Ware- 
Grand, Square and Upright room and Road Covers of every description. Artists’ Busts, and Embroidered Flags and 


Banners for Musical Societies. 
p lA N 0 F 0 R T FE A CT | 0 N S. FACTORIES IN STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 
Warerooms, 105 East Fourteenth St., near Steinway Hall, New York, 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. P. 0, BOX 2920, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, LOWEST PRICES. 


Ee. G. HARRINGTON! & CO. Mins SF 
“Piiwwlehtm, niyo OGPUare? Opright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449 461, 453. 455 aud 457 WEST FORTY-FIBST STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 





























hstantinal THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
=a THE <a 


STHINWAY Musical +# Courier. 


Grand, Square and Upright THE ONLY WEEKLY NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN 


THE UNITED STATES 


Pp | A N O S. DEYOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO MUSIC! 





NO OTHER DEPARTMENTS. 
Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE wanERooms, stamway nat,|INI IN Pits Y HAR. 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY, 


— ABOUT BEGINNING ITS — 





CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. me pee: RE Oe 


No. 15 Lewer Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANOH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, BLUMENBERG & FLOER SHEIM - 


St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURQ QERMANY. 



















Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. Editors and Proprietors, 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. OFFICES : 25 EAST I 4th STR EET, N EW YOR K. 























QNLY THE BEST MATERIALS | USED. NONE BUT “THE FINEST WORKMANSHIF. . 


C.cC. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright, Square and Grand Pianos. 
5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 74 FIFTH AVENUE. 


























Paris, 1878. 






Vienna, 1873. 




















EEE: SAW MILLS: 
FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. nT jl Hf LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 
a ah : 


PIANO*ORGAN HME =e? MATERIALS, 


122 Hast THIRTEENTH. STREET, NHW YORE. 


6 § UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 
R. M. BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 
maeeeey located in their new Factory, are prepared 
to place additional agencies. Prices low. rite 
j for Ailustrated Catalogue. 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS;: 


BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 


ee Upright and Grand nape to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 























po JAMES M. STARR & CO 
) eal Rte ee 
gity . . 
 swesriatnst. ooF _— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 

ery STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 








Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New “York. SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


BEHNING & SOWN.! RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 

















